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ST. KEVIN, A LEGEND. abdication when it was de Jed. He abdicated in favour of his son: the 
BY 8. LOVER. Chambers resolved to evade the condition; and it has been a question whether 
** At Glendalough lived a young saint, Napoleon seriously expected its fulfilment. On this subject Montholon gives 
In odour of sanctity dwelling, some pew Information :— 
An old-fashioned odour, which now “| leave to avenging history, whose sole mission it is, the task of enumera- 
We seldom or never sre smelling, ting the intrigues and the defections of those days, so full of disgrace to the 
A book or a hook were to him French chambers. | am only anxious to remember and record the generous 
The utmost extent of his wishes ; efforts of Druet, Labedoyere, and Regnault de Si. Jean d’Angely, to 
Now, a snatch at the * Lives of the Saints’— recall to the minds of the peers und deputies the solemnity of their oaths, and 
Then, a catch at the lives of the fishes. | shall confine myseif to stating a fact known to few, that the Emperor sub mit- 


| ted to the discussion of @ privy council the question, Whether the hesitation uf 

the chambers to prociaim Napoleon the Second, and the treachery and false- 
| hood which sent ambassadors to the head qua ters of the Allies —whether, in 
short, the loudly expressed feelings of devoted attachment to his person did 
not make it his daty to resume the care of saving his country from the yoke 
of foreigners, or from a counter revolution, and to place himself at the head of 
the army, denouncing to the people the treachery of some, and appealing to 
their indignation to conquer the common enemy. It was in this counei! that 
Prince Lucien revealed his ambition. After having fvlly explained the rela- 


There was a young woman one day, 
Stravagin’ along by the lake, sir, 
She looked hard at St. Kevin. they say, 
But St. Kevin no notice did take, sir. 
When sbe foond looking hard wouldn't do. 
She look’d soft—in the old sheep's eve fashion : 
But, with all her sheep s eves, she could not 
In St. Kevin see signs of soft passion. 


* You're agreat hand at fishing,’ says Kate. tions which for fifteen years he bad continued to maintain with the republicens, 
*’Tis yourself that knows bow, faith, to hook them ; his recent communications with them, their nembers. their hopes, and his p:o- 
But, when you have caught them, agra, found conviction that the national crisis would be terrible and irresistible if the 
Don’t you want a young woman to cook them |” Emperor would lay down the crown, and suffer him (Lucien Bonaparte) to in- 
Says the sant,‘ 1 am sayrious mmeclined,’ vest himself with a dictatorial power, by the instrumentality of the people of 
1 intend taking orders for |ile, cear. ‘he Faubourgs; be even ventured to push the illusions of this constant hope, 

* Only marry,’ says Kate, © and you'll find which he brought to light on this occasion, so far as to say to the Emperor,— 
You'll get orders enough from your wife, dear.’ * France has no longer any faith in the magic of the empire; it 1s eager for 

‘ You shall never be flesh of my flesh,’ | liberty even with its abuses, and pref. rs the charter to all the greatness of your 
rego. With me she will make the republic, because she will believe in it. I 


Says the saint, with an anchorite groan, sir : 
*] see that myself,’ answered Kate, 

‘I can only be * bone of your bone,’ sir; 
And even your bones are so scarce,’ 

Said Miss Kate, at her answers so glib, sir, 
* That I think you would not be the worse 

Of a little additional rb, sir.” 


wil confer upon you the chief command o: the army; and by ‘he assistance 
of your sword, I will save the revslution.’ The Emperor listened to these 
strange words without betraying his impressions by the slight st indications, 
| It was the same Lucien who five years before pretended not to covet power, 
who now a- a futore dictator, offered to his brother the command of the troops 
of bis republic. He merely turned to Carnot, and requested him to reply in 
| his stead. * I] accept,’ said Carnot, * the duty which your majesty imposes up- 


The saint, in a rage, seized the lass ; on ine, of stating my Views respecting the singular proposition which we have 
{ He gave her one twirl round his head, siz, just heard. There is no man who is better entuled than myself to call himself 
: And, before Dr Arnott 's invention, the representative of the true republicans J! have had great experience of 
‘ Flooy Kate on a watery bed, sir. | them, and | declare that there 1s none of them who would wish to exchange 
Ob '—ervel St Kervin !—for shame ! | the dictatorship of your genius for that of the President of the Counetl of tbe 
When a lady her heart came to barter, | Five Hundred. The chambers are acting under the influence of an unexampled 
You should not have been Knight of tne Bath, | disaster; they are blinded by the cannon of Waterloo, and betray their duty 
x But have bowed to the order of Garter.” | without knowing «t. You alone can save us from the knout of the Allies. Trust 
= . | to the people ; the ab of its power will be only ajust vengeance. Blocher 
NEVER RAIL AT THE WORLD. ) and Wellington will pause at its sight, as the army of the Duke of Bronswick 
: BY CHARLES SWAIN. ° |\was stopped on the plains of Champagne, whe. the people of Paris ruse en 
' Never rail at the worid—it is just as we make it, | masse ; and the revolution will be saved. If, on the contrary, you abdicate, 
We see not the flower if we set not the seed ; Louis XVill. will re-enter Paris, and the counter-revolution will be accom- 

And as for ili-luck, why it's just as we take 1. — | pished ” 
The heart that's in earnest no b.1s can unpede. | Napoleon refused to follow Carnot's advice and appeal to the people ; he 
You question the justice which governs man’s breast, was equally reluctant to adopt the course suggested by Jerome and place him- 
And say that the search for true friendship is vain ; self at the head of the relics of his army; he deliberated, and was lost: but 
‘ But remember, this world, though it be not the best, his hesitation was na‘ural, when he had evidence that treachery was around 
Is the next to (he best we shall ever attain. him, and that pluts existed to deprive him even of his pecuniary resources :— 


‘A case, contaming some valuable snuff boxes, adorned with portraits set 
That feeling which questions society's claim ; in diamonds, which had just been sent by tne high chamberlam, was placed by 
For often poor Frnendship is less in the fault, General Bertrand on the chimney-piece of his chamber. During a few mo- 
Less changeable oft, than the selfish who blame : | ments, in which he approached the window with the messenger of M. de Mon- 
Then ne’er by the changes of fate be deprest, | tesquiou, only a single person entered the room—but when General Bertrand 
t Nor wear like a fetter Time’s sorrowlul chair recollected the case, and went to look for it, it had disappeared. This, however, 
But believe that this world, though it be not the best, | 18 nothing in comparison with what happened to the Emperor himself. One of 
Is the next to the best we shall ever attain ! his ministers had brought him some millions of negotiable paper, canal shares. 
; ate i and other securities; the Emperor having counted them, placed them, in their 
, cover, under one of the cushions of his sofa. The minister was foilowed by a 
; . NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 1 Counr whom the Emperor had been accustomed to receive in his cabinet ever 
B History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St’ Helena. By Genera Count ice the campaign in Italy; bis rank, and the high functions which he dis- 
MonTHo.on, the gh Companion in Exile and Testamentary Execu- \charged, placed him beyond the reech of eccusation. No other person entered 
b 
character and career of Napoleon, there are abundant signs of its near approach | perceived that they bad been touched, and were incomplete. Fifteen hundred 
Passions have cooled down ; prejudices have abared ; Bonaparte is no longer, i ousand francs had been abstracted. Who had taken them! The mystery 
stigmatized as a demon, or worshipped re demigod : — are mene neue great as in the case of the diemends.”* 
ive in her enmity as France was in herad- 
facts, rather than listen to invectives. It is unfortunate that Count Montholon’s most solicited to revoxe We . 
work should | us to touch the most painful and irritating points of con the head of the army and an insurrectionary force. e ex descript 
tances of Napoleon's abdica-| one ot these scenes :— 
hon aod h , sateen captivity. Count Montholon on the one hand, andthe =“ The news of his presence in Niort soon spread through the town aod 
entens of Sir Hudson Lowe on the other, have resolved that the world shaj| amongst the troops ; the enthusiasm was such as to prevail over every other 
not have the option of burying these events in oblivion ; we cannot, therefore, consideration. both people and soldiers exhibited a degree of fanatical exul- 
avoid a discussion, but suall endeavour to conduct it with that calmness and] tation. A halt of a few hours was changed into a sojourn of forty-eight hours, 
impartialit hich should characterize historical criticism. On the presentoc-, and was only terminated by the “mperor's issuing orders for departure. The 
Casi “4 hall llow Count Montholon to make his charges of inculpation,| popular demonstrations hed assumed a very serious character, and two regi- 
sp _ : et as may be regarded as the cross-examination of evi- ments of cavalry in garrison at Niort wished, at all risks, to conduct the Empe 
ee , . ror into the midst of the army of the Loue. prey of La Vendée, com- 
. 3|| by General Lamarque, and the army of the Gironde at Bourdeauz, 
From the field of Waterloo, Napoleon returned to Paris without an army ;, manded by ue, of the | 
be was thus at the mercy of the Chasen, ont could not refuse the act o junder General Clausel, exhibited the same disposition. Nothing appeared 


Never rail at the world, nor attempt to exalt 
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easier than to accuse the provisional government of treason, and to march up- 
on Paris at the head of between 20 and 25,000 men, escorted by 100,000 ‘a 
natical peasants. The state of things was communicated by writing to the two I , oe 
generals above mentioned, and General Clausel answered, that he was ready) keep firmly in view that the whole responsibility on the 
to bring 10,000 men, whom he had under his command. General Lamarque British government of that day, and that no particle of it rests on the naval 
negotiated. He did not feel it to be consistent with his duty to act in person officers. m an Geek . 
against a government appointed by the chambers, but he fully perceived the Montholon speaks in much higher terms of : at "ber ockburn, who con. 
danger to which the country was exposed, and was ready to fight against its) veyed Napoleon to St. Heleva, than 1s usual with po ae writers. A lu. 
enemies. On the other hand, the Emperor, in writing to Lamarque and Clau-, Ule anecdote will show that though the admiral retusee te Napoleon the hon- 
eel, had rather yielded to the urgent requests of the Duke of Rovigo and Gen- ours of a crowned head, he was not indisposed to relax strict etiquette to gratify 
eral Lallemand than followed his own opinion, for he felt a real repugnance to the ex- Emperor's wishes :— = . 
the resumption of power, and could not, moreover, believe it possible that the i * One dav Napoleon perceived the — of the vesse ° who, not aving the 
visional government would allow the Bourbons to re-enter Paris; in advi honour of an epauietie, although responsible for the safe conduct of the vessel, 
tion, he felt himself restrained by an unfeigned aversion to having the social) as a pilot would be, avoided coming in bis way. He walked straight to him, 
destinies of France committed to him for a second time. In fine, this new! questioned him about his rank and functions on board, conversed long with 
revolution came to nought, like those by which it had been preceded ; and at him, and coucluded by saying to him, * Come and dine with me to morrow.’ 
four o'clock on the morning of the 3d of July, the Emperor descended the The astonished master could not beheve that the invitation was not a malicious 
steps of the Prefecture, thanking the people, whilst he was getting into his trick of tue midshipman who interpreted—it was obliged to be repeated to him, 
carriage, for the generous reception which they had given him. Cries of accompanied by en explanation of the emperor's custom of honouring merit in 
‘ Vive v’Emuperevr !—Remain with vs, Sire!’ re-echoed from all sides ; but whatever rank he found it. * But,’ said the poor man, quite overcome with so 
the imperial exile made a signal with his hand to the postilions, and the car-) much honour, * the admiral and my captain will not like @ master to sit at 
riage was driven off at full speed.” their table.’ * Very well,’ answered the Emperor, * If they do not, so moed 
Among the various plans proposed to facilitate the escape of Napoleon from} the worse for them ; you shall dine with me in my cabin. Phis was a pleas. 
Rochefort, the most daring was that of Captain Ponét, of the Medusa, which ure to the whole crew, and formed the subject of general conversation among 
is now, for the first time, nade public :— us. Whenthe admiral rejoined the Emperor, and learned what had just passed, 
“ The proposition of this second Curtius was as foilows: He proposed, under) be affected much graciousness in assuring him, that avy one invited by him to 
favoor of the night, to take the lead of the Saale, to surprise the Bellerophon) the honour of sitting at his table, was by this circumstance alone placed above 
at anchor, to engage her at close combat, and to lash his vessel to her sides, so all roles of discipline and etiquette, and sending for the master, he assured him 
as to neutralize her effurts and impede her sailing. ‘The engagement might that he would be welcome to dinner next day 
last two hours, at the end of which the Medusa, carrying only sixty guns, and The landing at St. Helena has been often described, and the recent publica- 
the Bellerophon seventy-four, she would necessarily be destroyed, but curing, Lon of Miss Balcombe render it unnecessary to notice Napvleon’s residence at 
this time, the Saale, taking advantage of the breeze which every evening blew the Briars ; we pass on then to introduce Sir Hudson Lowe, whese name has 
from the land, might gain the sea, and a sloop of twenty-two guns, and a ship's nined such unenviable celebrity He is described by Moutholon in more 
pinnace, which comprised the remainder of the English flotilla, could not de tavourable terms than have been used by any of the other exiles of St. Helena : 
tain the Saale, which was a frigate of the first class, carrying twenty-four ** In fact, Sir Hudson Lowe had something prepossessing in his appearance, 
ee between decks, and thirty-six pound carronades in her upper deck At that time he was 4 man between forty and filty years of age, above the 
wo circumstances were opposed to this heroic project ; the refusal of Captain) middle size, with |he cold and gracious sinile of a diplomatist ; bios hair was 
Philibert, of the Saale, and the repognance of the Emperor to sacrifice a sip beg mning to turn grey, Sut stil preserved the prmitive tints of light brown, 
and her crew to his personal safety.” although his long and lowering eyebrows were of a deep red. His look was 
When no hope remained of escaping the vigilance of the English eruizers, penetrating, but Le never looked honestly im the face of the person whom he 
and when the submission of France to the Restoration had become inevitable, addressed. He was not in the habit of sitting down, but swayed about whilst 
Napoleon, who had delayed to the last moment, had to choose between kindling speakioy with hesitation, and in short rajid sentences. — It was undoubtedly 
a civil war, which he had preyiously refused,—waitiog to be arrested, which Nis eve, which had something treacherous in it, that made an impression upon 
must inevitably have occurred in a few days,—or surrendering to one of the the Emperor, Sir Hudson Lowe was a man of great ability, and had the ex- 
allied powers. He resolved to trust himself to the English, and went on board traordinary faculty of giving to all his actions such @ colourimg as suited the 
the Bellerophon. Here a question has been raised, whether Napoleon came to object which he proposed to effect. Aun excellent man of business, and of ex- 
Captain Maitland as a guest or as 4 capitulating prisoner. Napoleon's own treme probity. Amiabie wen he pleased, and knowing how to assume the 
view of the case, as he dictated it during his passage to England, must, in al!) engeging form. He might have acquired our gratitude, but he preferred the 
fairness, be laid before the reader. He admits that there was no hope of being disgraceful reprobation whieh bas followed lim to the tomb, He was saidto 
able to reach the sea by means of the frigates :— te a good father and « good husband I know nothing of him in any relation, 
“ Under these circumstances | called a privy council, composed of the offi- except in his connexion with Longwo xd, in which the whole of his conduct 
cers of my swite—informed them o' the impossibility of any longer calculating was marked with ‘he stamp of insatiable hatred—outrages and vexations com. 
on reaching America by means of the frigates; and after having unres. rvedly pletely useless as regarded the Emperor ; aud I should have said. with @ pro- 
explained to them my position, ! requested them to give their opinions on the found conviction of its truth, that the death of the Emperor was his object, bad 
course which it seemed best to adopt. Two courses of action pre-ented favour fhe not said to me, on the 6th of May, 1821, with all the accent of truth—* His 
able chances, to try the fate of arms in France, orto appeal to the hospitality death is my rum.’ ‘The rulimg vice of Sir Hudson Lowe's character was an 
of England. In order to commence the former, | could have placed myself ai onceasing want of contidence—a true mono-mania. He often rose in the mid- 
the head of 1,500 marines, full of zeal, and completely devoted to tne cause of| dle of the night—leaped out of bed in haste, from dreaming of the Emperor's 
their leader. They would have conducted me io Rochefort, where [ should dight —mounted his horse, and rede like a nan demented to Longwood, to as. 
have been reinforced by the garrison of that city, whose spirit was excellent sure limsell, by interrogating the officer on duty, that he was labouring under 
The garrison of La Rochelle was also contidentiy to be reckoned on; it was) the effects of night-mare, and not ot a providentral instinct ; and yet, notwith- 
composed of four battalions of confederates, who had offered their services.) standing this, the impression on his mind was so lively that he could never de- 
and were in a condition to form a junciion with General Clausel, who had com cide on leaving Longwood, ull he received our word of honour that the Em- 
manded at Bordeaux, and bad provested his inviolable attachment to ‘he cause, peror was in his apartments. There was then almost an effusion of gratitude 
of the empire ; and further, this would have made it easy to unite the armies) on his part. and he oxcused himself for saving disturbed us in the muddle of 
of La Vendée and the Loire, and to maintain a civil war, if we could not have the might.” 
succeeded in re-entering Paris. sut the chambers were dissulved, from 50 to lhe opinions which posterity will form of Sir Hudson Lowe must in some 
60,000 foreign bayonets were in France, ard were arriving from all sides. ‘ ivil) degree be reguiated by future reve lations. We do not know the circumstances 
war could have had no other result, than that of placing me as Emperor in @ that led to tis being selected for such an undesirable « ffice. Was it offered to 
better position to obtain arrangements more favourable to my personal interests; others before him ! Did he solicit the appointment t Did he show an eager- 
but {had renounced sovereignty, and only wished for a peaceiul asylum; | ness to accept it! Had he any private instructions materially differing from 
could not, therefore, consen) tv expose ali my friends to destruction for such « those given in public! Were the orders he subsequentiy received from home 
result—to be the cause of the desolation of the provinces, and finally, in #) marked by vectilation between severity and generosity, according as the pas- 
word, to deprive the national party of its true sapporis, by which, sooner or sions of a clique or the feelings of a country obtained the ascendancy in the 
later, the honour and independence of France wouid be established. | only mind of Lord Bathurst ! Until those questions are answered, it is but fair to 
wished to live as a private individual, America was the most suitable place—, suspend the confirmation of * the disgraceful reprobation’’ whieb followed the 
the country of my choice; bu: finally, England itsel! with her positive laws. uniortunate governor to the tomb, ‘That Sir Hudson Lowe occasionally show- 
might be also a proper asylum. | appeared from the language of Captain ed indiscretion and il! temper is, we fear, too trae ; his conduct is far from 
Maitland, that the Bellerophon would convey me to Eogland, where I sould appearing to advantage tu the following anecdote :— 
be under the protection of the English laws; and it was reasonable to belirve,  ** Lieutenant Colonel Skelton, who was returning to Europe, had pressed 
that the English people were too fond of glory, to fail in taking advantage of a} me strongly to take into my service a Lascar, who was an excellent vaiet-de- 
circumstance which would form one of the brightest payes of the history of chambre, from whom he parted with regret, and I had consented to it. The 
their country. ! determined to go ow board an Englisi ship: but assuredly | man was at Longwood, without Sir Hudson Lowe's knowedge—at Jeast, he 
would not have taken this course, had | eutertained any suspicion of the un. pretended so. As misfortune would have it—he saw him, on making one of 
worthy treatment which was reserved for me. My letter to the Prince Regent, pis usual tours of inspection to know all that was going on. His rage was 
was a public declaration of iny confidence in the generosity of my enemies, extreme. He took no time to reflect on the brutal impropriety of what he was 
and Captain Maitland, to whom it was communicated before my going on board about to do, and, without asking for any account from the officer at Longwood, 
the Belierophon, having made no observation on its contents, by this fact alone, he dashed full gallop un the poor Lasear, and seizing him by the throat, a @ 
recoguized and consecrated the sentiments which it contained.’ policeman would a thief, he ordered a dragoon belonging to his escort to con- 
Here Napoleon confessed that he had renounced the alternative of civil war, duct him as a prisoner to the town, to be there examined. None of the French 
which, whatever were its chances on the 21st of June, would have been utterly had seen him—the English did pot dare to inform me, and it was not till I 
hopeless on the 15th of July ; and he acknowledges that no stipulations what- was dressing for dinner, that having sent to call my valet in all directions, I 
ever were made with Captain Maitland Onthe other hand, Captein Mait-. was made acquainted with the scene which had been enacted by Sir Hudson 
land did not receive or treat him as a prisoner ; he did not demand the swords Lowe. The Emperor was offended ; the man pleased him, and he wished him 
of the ex-Emperor and his suite. The fact, then, appears to be, that all par- to wait at table ; his Indian costume, his turban, his muslin tunic, embroid- 
ties unders:ood, that the nature of the position which Napoleon should uceupy ered with gold, his cachemire shawl, the tout-ensemble recalled his recollec- 
was left to the discretion of the British government. And here we may re tions of the East. He ordered the Grand marshal to write to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
mark, that modern French writers have honourably withdrawn the charges who, on this occasion at least, was convinced that he was wrong, and excused 
made against Captain Maitland, declaring that he gave no invitation and of himself on account of his ignorance of the true situation of the Lascar at Long- 
fered no guarantee to Napoleon. wood : but he never restored him to me, for, foreseeing the issue of these ex- 
The question to be decided by the British government was one of pure poli-| planations, he had taken care to send hin on board ship two hours alter his 
cy; its deliberations were fettered by no stipulations on either side, and Na. arrest.” 


Fesruary 28, 

Many of the officers wished hat Napoleon should be received as a guest; no 
| one had authority to say that he should not be treated as a prisoner. Without 
discussing whether the final decision was right or wrong, it is necessary to 


poleon’s friends have damaged their cause by a course of special pleading on 


every phrase which fell from the mouth of an English officer during the voyage 


Another story is worse, for it amounts to positive shabbiness :— 
“ The Neweastle frigate had brought us out several large boxes of books 
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This was a great pleasure to the Emperor, and it afforded him occupation for! of Europe—the good wishes, though without hope, of some companions in cap- 
several days to classify and arrange them on the shelves of an extempore libra- tivity, whose numbers might at any moment be diminished by the caprice of 
ry, which he had caused to be made of boards, in the room which | had occu-, an odious gaoler. The Emperor received with kindness our good wishes and 
ied at the commencement of our establishment at Longwood, end which vow our homage. * 1 believe you,’ said he to us ; ‘ but I only expect from fate that 
became for the future the library. ‘These books were sent by the government death, which willterminate my misfortunes. You yourselves see that every 
but as they had been bought «ccording to the instructions of Gieneial Berirand day is marked by some new outrage; I pity you, for the more proofs you give 
the ministry required the price of them, which, according to them, amounted me of your devotion, the more you must feei my sufferings. Let us hope, at 
to 36 000 francs. ‘Three fowling-pieces had also been sent with this cargo.) least, that Mr Lowe will allow me to pass this day without condemning me 
Su Hudson Lowe took great care to send them, specifying it as a piece of po- to remain sbut up in my room to avo meeting him in the garden. Your 
jiteness on the part of the Prince Regent ; but the Emperor caused them to, children shail dine with me I wish their joy to be complete. Come, Hor« 
be sent back again tu Plantation House, saying, that he bad no need of fowling tense, you shall have the first present. The hopesof the Emperor were not, 
pieces, since he was confined \o a space encircled by dry lava, where there were however, to be realized ; and the insult would forcibly have brought back his 
yo wild animals except rats. He added, that he could not but believe that thoughts to lus crvel position, bad not General Gourgand kept, till the next 
wrong ideas were entertained ia Engiand respecting his condition, or otherwise day, the seeret of the pretended mistake, which caused him to remain for an 
he could not conswer the present ot fowiimg- pieces im any other light than our the prisoner of a sentry. One of the sentries of Hat's gate interpreted 
that of an oidious mockery. As the Grand Marshal coustantly refused to re- his orders wrong, and arrested General Gourgaud, who was only set free at the 
imburse the 36,000 francs, without having received the bills, d&c., the books expiration of this sentry’s guard by the corporal who relieved hin The 
were seized by Sir Hudson Lowe after the Emperor's death, aud sold by him grand marshal vastened to Sir Hudson Lowe to complain, but obtained no 
as the property of the government for 4 or 5,000 francs, without his having in- other answer (hau the general one, that it was an error which should not be 
formed either General Bertrand or myselfof the circumstance. Many of these repeated , aud yet a week afterwards the same error occurred. How, indeed, 
books were covered with notes written by the Emperor, and nearly ail contain. could it be otherwise, when a sentry, who interpreted his orders in our favour, 
ed his impressions on reading them ‘The sale of these books was a subject received a hundred lashes, whilst the iterpreting them against us was merely 
of real grief to me, but I cannot reproach myself with having left any means cousidered as au excess of zeal, a proof of fidelity, 4 tmark of bad intentions 
untried, after the death of the Emperor, of appropriating them to myself, by towards us. We learned on this occasion that Sw Hudson very frequentiv 
iffering to pay immediately the sum claimed for them. Sir Hudson Lowe as-| gave orders to the sentries derug his ndes, without the commanders of the 
serted, and perhaps truly, that it was not in his power to dispose of the books, detachment knowing anything of them, except by the report of the corporal 
which were, de facto, the property of the government.” who had relieved the sentinel to whom such extraordinary orders had been 
We have an imputation of falsehood, which, however, may have arisen from) given, in direct opposition tu the rules of military service. We heard also that 
some misunderstanding :-— the soldier who bad arrested General Gourgaud had receive from Sir Hudson 
“* The Emperor having learned that Sir Hudson Lowe had said to the offi- positive orders to arrest auy Frenchman who should present himself at Hut's- 
cers that he did not wish to see them aay more, and that ared coat made him, gate to pass, except he were accompanied by an English officer, even if it 
sick at heart, rent for Captain Poppleton, and said to him, * Sir, I believe you should be (reneral Bonaparte lamsel/f. But Hut's-gate was witbin our limits, 
are the oldest captain of the 53rd ; tell your comrades that a falsehood has been which extended for more thana mile beyond this in two direction; in the 
stated to them, when it was insinuated that I did not wish to see them any direction alone, Hut's-gate formed the boundary. The dinner was really a 
more, and that a red coat made me sick at heart ; tell them that 1 see them family dinner ; ail ihe expenses were borne by our children, and thar childish 
at all times with pleasure, I esteem the 53rd—they are a regiment of brave happiness awakened inthe Emperor the remembrance of bis vouth ; his first 
men, and have fought valiantly ; the service which the regiment is here cailed love and his first meditation on happiness returned to his recollection.” 
spon to perform, is a painful dury, which they fulfil like men of honour. Ip Two projects of escape, not previously divulged, are thus described :— 
saying this, Sir, | only do my duty towards you and all your companions. |“ Several vessels arrived from india and the Cape, and almost ail the offi- 
am an old soldier, andadmire brave men who have received the baptism of fire Cers of these vessels obtained permission to be presented at Longwood. It 
under whatever colours they have served.’ Captain Poppleton thanked the “4s on this occasion that Captain availed himself of the opportunity to 
Emperor for the kindness of what he said, aud assured him that the 53rd were place his services at the disposal of the Emperor, and offered to conduct him 
filled with the deepest feelings of respect and admiration for his person.” wherever he pleased. He said that this feeling was inspired by his strong 
Napoleon's family did not desert him during bis misfortunes. On the cele- indignation at the conduct pursued by the English government, and above 
brated occasion when he broke up and sold his plate—a measure not entirely ail, at that of Sir Hudson Lowe—an indignation, he added, which was shared 
ihe result of necessity,—an appeal was made to lis brothers and sisters — = >Y all classes in England, with the exception of a few private friends of the 
“ The Emperor had letters sent to the princes and princesses of his family, ™imisters. The Emperor listened with the kindest interest to this noble and 
forming them that he was destitute of the most necessary things—of the Zenerous otfer—but refused to accept it. It was about the same period, that 
comforts of life. They all hastened to offer him the whole or the greater one of the officers of the garrison conceived a plan of escape, the success of 
ortion of their fortunes. King Joseph opened an account of ten millions ; Which was almost certain. His plan was to reach the shore at a point of the 
Madame Mére, Queen Hortense. and the Princess Pauline, put ail that they Coast opposite io James’ Town, which was guarded merely by a post of in- 
ad at his disposal. The Princess Eliza wrote that her circumstances were fautry , smail boats alone could approach the shore at this place, but a boat 
etremely narrow ; that she lad barely 20,000 francs in stock of disposable weil provided with rowers would have been sufficient to enable the fogitives 
property ; but that she should be vary happy to divide them with her brother ‘ reach the vessel appointed to receive them. This pomt was ouly an hour's 
The Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg offered an example of the noblest de- waik distant. But whether the emperor atthis time bad relinquished allidea 
wiedness : she and her husband, King Jerome, offered the Emperor all that of desiring to escape, or whether he doubted the sincerity of the offers which 
ey had saved from shipwreck. King Louis also showed a devoted tenderness Were made to him, or the possibility of their success, he refused to accept 
owards his brovher : he put all his fortune at the disposal of the Emperor, and them. ' 
yet he was at that very time writing his historical documents on Holland during The last quarrel between the Emperor aud the governor, recorded io these 
us reign ; a work which deeply displeased Napoleon.” volumes, arose abouta setof chessmen. It is probable that if Sir Hudson 


We believe that some of the anecdotes related of the Enaglish officers are Lowe had known all the circumstances, lis conduct would have been dif- 
aoeryphal ; the exiles were ready to listen to any tale which gave them an op ry —_ a 
prtunity of indulging in complaint, and we, therefore, hesitate in yielding be- The honourable Mr. Elphinstone, with a view of discharging a debt of 
efto the account given of the conduct of Sur Thomas Reade, in a matter gratitude to the Emperor, sent to St Helena several small cases, containing a 
sbere he had no business to interfere :— set of chessmen in ivory, of marveilously beautiful workmanship, a box of dice, 

“Towards the middle of December, Sir Thomas Strange, judge of the another of counters, aud two magnificent baskets of large dimensions. all ex- 
upreme court in Calcutta, having called at St. Helena on his return from Eng- quisitely carved. Each of these objects was ornamented with the imperial 
ad, made a request through Sir H. Lowe to be allowed to pay his respects to crown—eagles and the letter N. We have already said, that this was an act 
otheEmperor ; he was not, however, received. ‘The impression of the forci- of grateful homage on the part of Mr. Elphinstone, which arose from the fol- 

eremoval of Las Cases was still too recent : ‘ Tell the governor,’ said the lowing circumstances —On the eveinng before the battle of Waterloo, Cap- 

Emperor to the grand marshal, ‘ that those who have gone down to the tomb tatu Elphinstone, brother of the gentleman in qnestion, had been grievously 
“eeive no visits ; and take care that the judge be made acquaiuted with my wounded, and was lying stretched ou the fieid im a hopeless condition. The 
wwer.” On receiving the message trom General Bertrand, Sir Hudson Emperor happened to pass near him, observed his situation, and sent the sur- 
lowe was unable to restrain his anger, and gave way to violent passion ; but gen in attendance on his person to make the necessary application to staunch 
ndoct of Sir Thomas Reade was, if possible, still more extrivagant, and it his wounds, from which the blood was copiously flowing. His natural good- 
us been said, that on this occasion he made use of the follu~'ag’ expressions : °€5S towards the wounded prompted him also to give him some wine from the 

fl were governor, | would bring that dog of a Frenchman to his senses ; I silver flask which one of the chasseurs of the guard always carried on service 
weld isolate him from his friends, who are no better than himself , then }| ®€4F bis person, in case of a halt or bivouac. This providential assistance 
mwid deprive him of his books. He is, in fact, nothing bat a miserable outlaw, saved Captain Elphinstone’s life. These presents, as weil as some others gave 
wd { would treat him as such. By G—, it would be a great service to the, Tse to very lively, discussions between Sir Hudson Lowe and the grand inar- 
King of France to rid him of such a fellow altogether. It was a piece of great shal, whilstmore than a month elapsed between their arrival at St Helena 
wwardice not to have sent him at once toa court-martial, instead of sending and their being delivered to the Emperor. Mr. Manning, who had received 
tim here.’ ? the commission to deliver them, yielded to the wish of Sir Hudson Lowe, of 

We also doubt the authenticity of the following Notes, which are placed, leaving us im ignorance of the fact, and left the boxes at James’ Town, in or- 
udated, at the end of the first volume. Sic Hudson Lowe is represented to der to wait for the detision of the government, as to whether they should be 
uve written — delivered to the Emperor or not.” 

“General Bonaparte cannot be allowed to traverse the island freely. Had Here we must, for the present, conclude ; the historical dictations made in 
eonly question been that of his safety, a mere commission of the East India the ees between the disputes with the governor have too much interest to 
lompany would have been sufficient to guard bim at St. Helena. He may, be mixed up with the details of petty jealousies and peevish dissensious. We 
‘sider himself fortunate that my government has sent a man so kine as iy a — upon to discussthe policy that treated Napoleon as a captive, 
“to guard him, otherwise he would be put in chains, to teach him to conduct, 294 made St. Helena his prison ; and though we have admitted much that 
imelf better.” To this note the Emperor replied :—“ In this case it is ob- inculpates Sir Hudson Lowe, we shail give no opinion until we have an op- 


4 


Yous that, if the instructions given to Sir Hudson Lowe by Lord Bathurst and 
‘utlereagh do not contain an order to kill me, a verbal order must have been 
Wen ; for whenever people wish mysteriously to destroy a man, (he first thing 
*ydo is to cut bim off from all communication with society, and surround 
#2 with the shades of mystery, till having accustomed the world to hea 
whing said of him and to forget him, they can easily torture him, or make 
disappear.” 
Anew year’s day in St. Helena is said to have been interrupted by the, 
‘verse suspicions of the governor 
“Instead of the Tuileries, our miserable habitation, instead of our France,| 


‘portunity of examining the promised defence. 


ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS., 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 
Cuarrer. V.—NOVA SCOTIA—A FORTNIGHT IN BUSH. 
The Start—Anapolis—Micmac Village—Flappers—Trout—Lakes—Rivers. 
Rifles, guns, fishing-rods, blankets, axes, tomahawks, salt pork, biscuits, and 


la couple of birch canoes, the whole under the charge of Francis Glode, a 


Mickmac Indian, were put on board the steamer for Anapolis. And all the 
preparations for a fortnight’s sojourn * in bush” being completed, Captain E 


“olten regretted, St. Helena, so often lamented ; instead of the caresses of a) and my self started from St. John’s, in the month of August to hunt the 
ly ; the congratulations of courtiers, the shouts of a nation, and the homage) |moose in Nova Scotia, On nearing the coast the land loomed in the most ea+ 
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traordinary manner, and masses of trees of gigantic growth, hung suspended 
as it were in the heavens. The Wicklow mountains may at times be seen to 
loom in the same way long after losing sight of the irish coast ; or, as poor 
Power would have said, * after you had seen it clane out of sight.” 

The bay of Anapolis is land locked on either side by the iron-bound coast 
of Nova Scotia and the entrance to it through straits wooded to the water's 
edge is most striking ; and the canoes of the Mickma of Indians, huoting the 
porpoise, which covered the water at the time, added nota little to the pietur- 
esque effect. Suddenly the bay opened, and after an hour's steaming the ** Maid 
of the Mist’ landed us at Anapolis, where we were joined by the chief of 
the tribe, Charles Glode (our guide’s brother) and another Indian, supposed to 
be the most accomplished moose hunter in the province ; he spoke no language 
but that of his nation, was a fine athletic fellow, and lived entirely by the 
produce of the chase. 

The result of a consultation was, that we were to strike the head waters of 
a river about ten miles south of Anapolis, and follow in through a cham of 
lakes until it finally emptied itself intothe Atlantic below Halifax The hun- 
ting ground once settled, the Indians shouldered the provisions, and, placing 
the canoes on their heads, went off at along trot, and we, who had only our 
rifles to carry, found quite enough to do to keep pace with them. 

An Indian path led to a Mickmac village of some twelve or fourteen lodges, 
where they halted for their hunting knives, tomahawks, and other wecessary 
apparatus for the chase ; and wesmoked the pipe with their squaws. The 
first thing which strikes the ear upon arriving from New Brunswick is the dif- 
ference between the pronunciation of the Mickmac and Milicete languages, 
and it is curious, though these two tribes border on each other, that the lan 

e of the one should be perfectly unintelligible to the other. 
word ‘** Papoose,”’ however, is au exception; and is used by both to 
signify either an infant, or the kind of box or portable cradle in which the 
vaws carry their bantlings, and into which the unfortunate child is bound 
When upon the move the mother carries it upon her back ; but when employed 
in any of their manufactures they hang it upon the nearest tree. Previous 
being put into their narrow crib the papoose is swathed round and round in 
folds of cloth in the manner of the Roman children, and its arms are confined 
by narrow slips of wood placed across thecradile. In consequence of a certain 
effluvia from their being unbound but once or twice a week, myriads of black 
gnats and musquitosare attracted to the spot, and may be seen to buzz 
eternal torments about the face of the helpless prisoners, and a stream of these 
insects indicated to us the spots where they were suspended. 

On leaving the village we struck directly into the woods, following in In 
dian file. On reaching the first lake it was found necessary to staunch the 
canoes before launching, an operation easily performed by applying lighted 
torches of bark to the gum. and resin with which the seams are covered ; when 
melted sufficientiv, the Indian wetted his thumb (in the manner must conve- 
nient to himself), and plastered the resin anew over the seams. That finished, 
we paddled across a jake, crossed a portage, and halted for the night on the 
shores ofa second lake, and whilst the Indians were making the camp, a 
stream close by, full of trout, came most apropos for supper ‘Trout thus fresh 
caught, and fried with salt pork, are excellent, and any one who has hunted in 
the woods of North America can also appreciate a kettle of boiling hot tea, 
so refreshing after fatigue, and doubly so on the first day, when fresh from a 
town life, and before condition has given ful) play to the muscles. 

In the middle of the night we were awakened by the most mournful and 
painful shrieks, as though a woman was being tortured, and was screaming for 
assistance. [t was the cry of “the Loon’ [The great northern diver } They 
make these noises when alarmed by the sight of bears. One of the Indians 
snatched up a rifle and disappeared ; he returned towards morning, but with 
out having got a shot. The Indians can imitate the ery of the loon, and by 
concealing themselves in the brush wood on the edges of the lakes, 
and waving their hats, will call them within shot, but they dive so instan- 
taneously, that the click of a copper cap, or a flash inthe pan, is sufficient to 

ive them warning, and they are under water before the shot can reach them 
But by suddenly jumping up with a great noise, the bird may be alarmed, when 
his first impulse will be to open his wings for flight—bhis second to dive ; 
then is the moment to catch him. But, uniess very close to ‘heim, they wil! 
carry off a large charge of shot 

The following morning, several lakes and portages were crossed in a thick 
fog. On its suddenly clearing off, we found ourselves in a beautiful lake 
covered with islands or rather huge rocks of granite and porphyry of all manner 
of fantastic shapes and forms ; and in the midst of several broods of flappers 
(young wood ducks). The Indians were instantly all excitement ; off they 
set in chase, straining every nerve, the canves flying through the water at a 
most astonishing pace. The flappers dived whenever closed upon, unt!! after 
two hours of paddling and maneavring, some six or eight were caught:—No 
bad things for supper, when huoger does duty for Cayenne pepper end Harvey 
sauce. 

The broad outlet from this lake being broken »p into a succession of rapids, 
the skill of the Indians was put to the test, and the canoes often made tre- 
mendous lurches, plunging bead foremost into whirlpools; bat the Indians, 
ever on the alert, fended off and preserved their equilibrium, apparently with- 
out effort. 

An Indian never docs an awkward thing—when bunting he never steps 
upon dry twigs, or any thing likely toalarn the ears of the most warehful 
animal—he moves without noise—he looks before iw, behind hun, and from 
right to left at every step ; he observes the paiches of moss, any peculiarity 
or marked feature ; the trees and their branches © which he invariably recog- 
nises, should he cross them again. Ip his canoe he is equally on the look out, 

the shore, or in, or under the water, nothing escapes his notice ; his 
puddle propels his cance without noise or splash; bis carriage, his manners 
and movements, are all grace, all ease : because, they are natural, This river 
was full of large trout, and the merry salmo huko of Sir Humphry Davy, which, 
when hooked, jump to the height of four or five feet vut of the water. There 
was also a large description of char, averaging from one to three pounds, as 
broad and thick as they were long, their bellies of a deep gold colour, covered 
with blood-red spots.—Excelleut to eat, playing very strong, and affording 
undeniable sport to the angler. Soeagerly would they rise, that five or six 
would race at the flies at the same time, and would continue to do so, when 
wings, body, hackles and all were completely stripped off the hooks , [ caughi 
a fine fis) of three pounds ‘weight, attracted by “ the ghost of a tly.” 4 mere bit 
of tinsel, the only remnant of what had once been a mulberry cleret. and had) 
done execution in Ireland, when “ the drake was up" on Lough Der verr igh, 
in fact, they would rive at any thing moving through the water. The rivers 
teemed with fish ; and, as we could catch any number, we made a few casts 
into each eddy where the largest fish lay, and which invariably rose first—1 


fected 


pot stir, 


|was impossible to fish from the banks, they were so overshadowed by the forest ; 
we were, therefore, obliged to cast the flies from our canoes, and it required 
‘no little skill to kill three large trout which were constantly upon one's casting 
line at the same time, and that, when sitting in a birch canoe in a rapid river, 
Occasionally we could land upon a rock, or large stone, and fish the pools from 
ithence, but it was a slippery operation at best, and could not alwavs be ef. 
Bat the fishing was excellent, and flies had never been cast in these 
streams before. As every thing in the New World is on the mammoth 
seale, so are the insects—the large flies used upon the Westmeath lakes are 
the correct size and exactly the thing—Both in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, But the wear and tear of tackle is great. had, luckily, materials 
for making them. The tying amused the Indians not a little, to whom the 
whole operation of fly-fistung was a source of great curtosity and delight. 
Cuaprer Vi, 

Still Waters—Tracks—Moose—The Death—Potatoes —Indigestion—Turtle—Lam 

preys—Stone Pipes—Calling the Moose. 

The ends of the moose-wood biiten off, the brush-wood broken and trampled 
down, the water-lilies pulled up and in part eaten, and the numbers of fresh 
tracks, were certain signs of moose being in the immediate neighbourhood, it 
was, therefore, deemed imprudent to light fires ormake acamp. ‘The canoes 
turned over, afforded sufficient covering for vur heads, but the night was cold 
and we were obliged to forego our ketile of tea, most sensibly felt as the great- 
est privation after a hard day sfag. We started at daylight next morning (but 
in a tog), paddling carefully along the ** still waters.” 

hese ** still waters,” so called by the Indians, are boggy creeks of the great 


Jakes and rivers, and where the water is stagnant—between these and the 


forests on either side isa luxuriant growth of bog myrtle, dog wood, moose 
wood, Labrador-tea, and wild roses ; the resort of bittern and the water-fow| 
tribe. Through these it is the moose’s great delight to wade and suck the 
water lilies, and it was in the hope of thus surprising them when entangled in 
the brush-wood and up to their bellies in the water, that we made so early a 
start, and had preserved such profound silence. But the wind was unfavour- 
able, and we had the mortilication to find, that we had only disturbed them— 
but even this was attended with no small excitement. Soon alter hunting 
the still waters” we entered a great lake, the largest of the chain, called by 
the Indians the Lake of the Nightingales ; and made straight for a sand-bank 
in the midst of it, with the intention of lighting a fire, having a kettle of hot 
tea and a good breakfast after the fasting and cold of the previous night. This 
shoal had been selected as the least likely place to alarm the moose—but upon 
landing, there was not wherewithal to make a fire, and two of the Indians were 
dispatched insearch of wood and birch bark. 

After they had been gone some time and the sun had nearly dispelled the 
fog, we were suddenly put on the gui vive by shouts reverberating through 
the woods, when presently we saw a great splashing in the lake, end above it, 
looming in the haze, a dark mass towering into the clouds,—it might be a 
water spout ; our Indian thought the shouts proceeded from a gang of lumber- 
ers: when ina moment | found myself siezed by the berculeau chief of the 
Mickmacs, and literally chucked into the canoe. My companion and the nfles 
were treated in the same manner, and, belore we had breathing time to recover 
the surprise, we were going ** Derby pace’ dowa the lake, and the Indian, 
straining every nerve, paddled with such force, that the canoe was nearly buried 
in her own way. For some time the hallooing and yelling continued, until at 
last the mystery was cleared up, and we discovered a huge moose in the water ; 
driven into it by the Indians, who had shouted to atirect our attention. Both 
canoes now bore down upon him at right angles. Two men in a canoe can 
always propel it faster than a moose can swim, bat both canoes were a long 
way off—we had but one in ours, and a stern chase is always a long one, so 
say the nautical world ; however, we arnved at a point of the main land just 
as the animal had landed A few seconds and we should have lost him: we 
arrived in the nick of tame, however, and, as he dashed off at full speed, I 
fired The ball passed through his heart ; he made a tremendous bound straight 
up into the air and fell upon his back, dew. [t was a noble animal, seventeen 
hands high. A second moose had been seen on the tsiand from whence they 
had drivea the one already bagged, and my companion being anxious to shoot 
it, we went off in pursuit, and after a similar chase he succeeded, 

The Lake of the Nightingales being evidently the resort of mouse ; the in- 
lets and outlets full of fish ; the beauty of the spot to which the chase had 
accidentally Jed us, aud the Indians being ravenous to devour the meat, ail ied 
us to determine to make it head-quarters. A camp was accordingly construct- 
ed in orthodox Indian fashion, and long poles were placed across to dry the 
venison upon, Sabaptiste proceeded wiih great glee toskin and cut up the 
moose, and before a tire could be jit commenced devourmg the raw flesh, with- 
out bread or salt, and when cooked, they all eat of it until they literaily could 
Like pike, they will gorge themselves, aud then sleep or rest uotl 
hunger again drives them forth in search of food. 

The moofle, a lump of fat about the nose, is esteemed a great delicacy by 
epicures. This we reserved for ourselves, together with the bones, from which 
by roasting in the fire, we obtained the most delicious marrow, excellent when 
eaten with buiscuits. The meat isthe best of all wild venison, and the tongues 
are as good as those of the reim-deer. These were hung up to dry, and reserv- 
,ed for our frrends in the old world. 

As the Indians had over-eaten themselves to such an extent, that their loco- 
motive powers were any thing but dubious, we gave their digestion four-and> 
twenty hours to recover, and occupied ourselves in fishing and reconnoitring 

he forest, where, for the first time, we saw the potato in its natural state, grow: 
ing in stringy bunches about the roots of the spruce firs ; but they were bitter 
and unpalateable, generally about the size of a filbert, and not exceeding that 
ofa walnut. Some of the pine were enormous ; at east two hundred feet 
high, perfectly straight, and would square three. The total absence of the 
white cedar (so common in every swamp iv New Brunswick) surprised me : 

it is worthy of remark, that although the boundary between the provinces is 
not a natural, but merely an imaginary oue, yet that line once crossed into 
Nova Scotia, and the cedar ceases to be found* Neither are “ the deer,”’ s° 
common in New Brunswiek, to be met with in the other province, to the Indians 
of which they are perfectly unknown ; and on one occasion, when I had taken 
Francis out hunting with me in New Brunswick, he ran after one for the best 
part of the day on snow shoes, and came back remarkably sulky at not having 
got a sight of it. 

The Milicete Indians declare that these deer will not cross the St. Joba's 
river, 

‘The Indians’ stomaclis having had a liberal four-and twenty hours’ rest my 


* The Blue Noses declare that branches of this cedar placed smongst chothes 
or furs will keep off moths 
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companion repaired to the still waters, where he got tine shois at Muose in the 


one day, and I, accompanied by Joa, carrying a quarter of a moose on his out. 


back, went half a day's journey tu a settlement where, as he expected, we 
exchanged the meat for salt sufficient to preserve the skin for stuffing We 
got, likewise, a mess of potatoes, much prized by them medicinal y alter a 
moose debauch, as on this occasion. 

The Indians did not wish us to kill more moose, nor weuld it have been 
sportsmanlike sv to do, as we could make no use of the meat ; but it was oiten 
most tantalizing when, suddenly descendiog a rapid, (iey would swing the ca 
noes round, huid them fast with their poies, and point to a huge moose, who 
would take himself off at a long trot. 
tion wastoo great, and a ball trom my rifle passed | 
quick-sighted are the Indians, thet all three at the same moment exclaimed 
It had gone through bis ear.” 

These Indians carve pipes out of a porous kind of stone (soap stone) found 
in the beds of torrents, and called by them pipe-stones ; It Is so't, works well 
and resembles the green java of Vesuvius. Voriog the intervals between re 
pletion and the chase, Sabaptisie inade one, which | stili possess ; is ex- 
quisitely finished. Op the tront of the vowl, in alto-relievo, is a deer's head 
and horns, on the reverse and either side, Indinns’ beads. The character o! 
whieh, and the accompanying urnaments, are decidedly Eayptan. | was much 
struck by finding the same ornaments, frieze, and even the same character of 
heads, in one oj the tombs lately discovered in the Necropo'is of Tarquin 
near Cormetto. 

The outlet of the lake was full of Jamprevs, in their migration from the 
sea, lying in coils upon beds of sand which they throw up themselves ; and 
they were so thick thal, upon lowering a stick with some hooks attach 
ed to it, and jerking it up suddenly, three or four were pulled out ata time 
jn the shoal parts of the jake we speared terrepins, alearge kind of fresh water 
turtle, of a beautiful sea-green colour, weighing from six to eight pounds, an 
full of eggs, much esteemed by the Indians, aod which were not bad roasted 

The Indians having despatched three or four dozen lampeys, though with- 
out the bad effect which is said tobave followed a like excesson the part of 
one of our early kings, aud having ourselves, like the guardsmin who made up 
his mind, ere be embarked ivr Egypt, that he couldrough upon a beet 
steak and a bottle of claret, so we couirived to do the like, on an excellent 
supper of venison, grouse, turtles’ eggs, and a dish of fish, and having lit our 
pipes, and stretched our feet towards a roaring fire, we might truly say with 
Goldsmith : 


On one occasion, however, tue tempta- 


rough the ear of one. S 


Oh, luxury! thou curse by Heaven's decree, 

How il!-exchanged are things like these {ur thee ! 
John gave the following description of tue manner of * calling the moose,” 
which takes place about the end of September or beginning of October, wheu 
the frosts have set in. 
of hunting is attended with great privation and hardstup. Then is the rutting 
season, the antlers of the male lave attained their full growth, and he is i 
truth a noble anima!. When the moon is at its full, the Indians proceed with 
the greatest caution to the still waters. and take Up & position in their canoes 
amongst the adjacent brushwood. ‘They are provided witha piece of biren, 
bark, rolled up in the shape of a speaking trumpet, by blowing through whie! 
they imitate exactly the lowing made by the female when in expectation ol a 
partner. 

John described it as glorious, when perfect stilluess reigned over the forest, 
to hear the bulls, sometimes three or four together, tirst at a long distance, and 
by degrees nearer and nearer, rushing on, be lowing and rearing, knocking 
each other over, trampling down the brushwood,and dashing through the streams 
until they come so close to the hunter, that they have no time to discover the 
deception, before a ball from the unerring aim of an Indian's rile stretches them 
lifeless. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LOVER OF SOCIETY. 

Many years ago, I was siruck with the remark—that 1 any one would writ 
down, from week tu week, the prominent events which occurred in his time, he 
must make a book which many would like to read 

I took the hint; and here | give « portion of :ny Recollections. Not that} 
have ever Kept 4 regular pourna., 4 matter which | now regret, bet I have 
mingled a good deai in general lie, | have seen nearly ail the remarkable che- 
tacters of Europe in the most stinminag pernod of the world, and | have seen the 
beginning as well as the end of that most extraordinary of all oationa! catas 
ttophes, the Fienci Revolution. 

At all times fond of associating with my fellow men, taking a strong interest 
i9 public opinions, having strong opinions of my own, and witnessing the most 
Singular changes in almost every form of public, of personal, and of national 
impressions, I have had my full share of experience in the ways ol men And 
1 now offer it to those who would refresh their remembrances of memorable 
Men, things, and tunes. 


As fires cannot be lit, or tobacco smoked, this species 


For the purpose of dealing in Ue fairest possible manner with my readers, | 


have louked into the various records of those events which might have escaped 
ay memory. But I have not suffered them to bias opmions conceived long 
siuce, and conceived in the spirit of sincerity. Such is my design. It is given 
‘othe public with a periect ireedom from all party influence; with a total 
avoidance of ail personality ; with that caimness of retrospect which best be- 
comes one who has no desire to share in the passions of the world; and wit) 
that wish of the French almanack maker, which lies at the bottom of many a 
bulkier enterprise than mine— 
“ Je veux infiniment qu'on me lise.” 
1800 

January 1.—The nineteenth century bas commenced with one of those events 
which deserve to mark epochs. On this cay the umon of Ireland with Enug- 
land has begun. The church bells are ringieg, at ‘his moment tn ali quarters. 
Flags are flying on the various government establishmnen's. A new /impenal 
flag is hvisied at the Tower, and [ now hear the guns saluting it with their 
roar. 


31.—A piece of intelligence has arrived to-day, which has set ali the world 
of London in commotion. It is no less than a direct challenge to our good 
King. Chivalry is not yet dead, as I supposed After expulsion from the sunny 
plains of Italy and Spain, it has revived among ‘be polar snows. 

Tie Russian Emperor has actually publisaed th s defience to the world, in 
the St. Petersburgh Gazette. “It is said that his Majesty the Emperor, per- 
ceiving that the sapenn powers cannot come to an accommodation, and | 
Wishing to pot an end to a war which has raged eleven years, has conceived 
the idea of appointing a place, to which he will invite the other potentates to 


eogage together with humself in single combat, in Lists which shall be marked 
For which purpose they shall bring with them, to act as their esquires, 
uinpires, and beralds, their most enlightened ministers and able generals, as 
Phage’, Pit, and Bernstorff. He wail bring, on his part, Counts Pablen and 
Kutusoif.”’ 

The first impression on the appearance of this singular document was sur- 
prise: the next, of course, was ridicule. The man must have utterly lost his 
seuses. He has been for some months playing the most fantastic tricks in his 
capital: cutting off people's beards if they happen to displease his taste as a 
barber, ev tting off coat skirts if thev offend his taste as a tailor, ordering the 

issers-bv to pay him a kind of Oriental homage, and threatening to send 
every body to Siberia. Under such circumstances, the air of Russia is sup- 
posed to be unfavourable to royal longevity. 


The death of a singular character occurred a few days since, a protogée of 
of Hanna More, and, as might be expected from that lady's publishing habits, 
rendered sufficiently conspicuoas by her pen. She was a total stranger, appae 
rently a German by ber pronunciation of Englisa, yet carefully avoiding to 
speak inv foreign language. She was first found taking refuge under ole. 
stack, apparcotly in a state of insanity, and determimed to die there. The 
peasantry, who occasionally brought her food, of course soon gave her a name, 
and, as she was evidently a gentlewoman, they called her the lady of the hay- 
stack. Hanna More, who had unquestionably some humanity, though she 
was rather too fond of its public extubition, made her the heroine of a tale, and 
thus drew upon her considerable notice She was prevailed on, though with 
some difficully, to leave the haystack ; and after a residence of a considerable 
period in the country supported by subscriptions, she was removed, on its be- 
ing ascertained that she was incurably insane, to an hospital in London, 
aller several years, she dred 

_ Her case excited great curiosity tor the time, and every effort was made in 
Germany to ascertain ber family, and give some notice of her condition. One 
of the most remarkable circumstances in her insanity, was her guarded silence 
ube subject of ber relatives. Though she rambled intogall conceivable to- 
pres, she could not be induced to give the slightest clue vofheie names. The 
moment snuy attempt at ther discovery was made, all her feelings seemed to 
ve startied | she shrank at once, looked distressed, and became silent Hane 
nah More's “ Tale of Woe,” was therefore a well-meant effort to attract at- 
tention fo an an unhappy creature, wao was determined to give no knowledge 
of herself to the world. —_ 

Lord Came!ford's eccentricities are well known; but the world has gi 
um credit for more than be deserves. He was unluckily a duellist almost 
profession, and thus as dangerous to associate with as aimad bull. Yet have 
veard traits of a generosity on his part as lavish as his manners are eccentric. 
He is, however, so well known to be alert in the use of the pistol, and to be of 
fiery temper, that some curious stories are told of the alarm inspired by his 
presence. One of those is now running the round of the Clubs. 

Some days ago, his lordship, walking into a coffee-house, and taking up the 

vening paper, began pormg over its paragraphs A coxcomb in an adjoins 
jbox, who had frequently called to the waiter for the paper, walked over to Lord 
Camelford’s box. and, seeing him lay down the paper for the moment while he 
was sipping his coffee, took it up, and walked off with it without ceremony. His 
lordship bore the performance without exhibiting any sign of distarbance, but 
waited Uil he saw the intrnder engaged in its paragraphs. He then quietly 
‘walked over, and with all the eyes of the coffee house upon him, snuffed out 
the fellow's candles, and walked back to his own seat The fellow, astonished 
ind furious, demanded the name of the person who had served him in this 
contemptuous manner, His lordship threw him his card. He took it—read 
* Lord Camelford” aloud—seemed petrified fora moment, and in the next 
snatched up his hat, and made but one step to the door, followed by the laugh 
of the whole room. 

The eccentricities of the unfortunate Emperor of Russia have come to even 
amore rapid end than [ had expected. A courier has just arrived with the 
startling intelligence, that the Czar was found dead in his chamber. The 
whale transaction is for the moment covered with extreme obscurity; but it is 
to be feared that what the Frenchman. with equal cleverness and wickedness, 
called the Russian trial by Jury, has been acted on in this instance, and that 
the Russian anuals have been stained with another impertal catastrophe. 

How natural and magnificent ere Shakspeare’s reflections on the anxieties 
that beset a crown— 

* Oh, polished perturbation! golden care, 
That keeps the ports of Slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night. O Majesty ! 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

‘That scalds with safety.” 


If Voitaire’s definition be true, that swindling is the partection of civilisae 
tien, and that the more civilised, the more subtle we become, England may 
‘boast of a swindler that seems to have brought the art to its highest perfection. 
She is a female, not at all of the showy order, which beguiles so many under- 
standings through the eyes—an insignificant and mean person, with an ordinary 
face, not at all exhibiing manners superior to her appearance, yet certainly of 
the most superb ambition in the art of ticking the World. Where she began 
her adventures first, remams to be developed by future biography. At length 
she appeared in the neighbourhood of Greenwich, and, representing herself 
there as an heiress, took a handsome house, and contsved, in the usual way, to 
make all the tradesmen in the veighbourlood contribute to its furnishing. By 
the simplicity and plausibility of her manner, she even obtained loans to the 
amount of some thousands, to set her household in motion, until her affairs 
were set led An heiress must, of course, have a carnage; but this clever 
person W .s not content will dog things tn an ordinary way, but set up three. 
While h rhouse was being prepared,—which she ordered to be done by the 
first artisis in their way, the walls being painted in fresco,—she drove down to 
Brightor in her travelling carnage, with four horses and two outriders. She 
gave an order for the furnisling of her house to the amount of £4000, and 
commissioned from Hatchett, the celebrated coachmaker, a first rate chariot, 
with al’ kinds of expensive mountings and mouldmgs, to be ready for the 
Queen's urth day, when she was to be introduced at court by the wife of one 
of the Secretaries of State. In the interval, she drove daily through the West 
Und, dropping ber cards at the houses of persons of public iame. She thus 
proceeded for a while trramphantly ; bat having, in the intoxic.uon of her suc- 
cess, given the names of some persons of rank as her relatives, inquiry was 
made amongst them, and the relationship being of course disowned, suspicion 
was suddenly excited, Nothing could exceed her indignation on the subject ; 
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but the tradesmen, thus rendered ouly more suspicious attempted to recover! 
their furniture The caption was at last made, and bailills were put into the 
house, with the expectation of apprehending the lady herself. However, she 
was adroit enough to discover her danger, and to her house she returaed no 
more. Search was made atter her, and it was said that she was discovered and 
thrown into jail. But she suddenly disappeared ; and, failing her own legecy. 
left to the unlucky people who had given her credit, a long legacy of general 
quarrel and mutual disappointment. 


In the course of this year died three remarkable men, Lavater, Goibert 
Wakefield, and Heberden, the fi physician. Perhaps no man of his day 
excited more general attention throughout Murope than John Gaspar Lavater, 
and this is the more remarkable, when we recollect that he was but a simple 
Swiss pastor at Zurich—minister of the church of St. Peter, When about 
thirty years’ old, his mind was first turned to the study of Physiognomy He 
shortly after published some parts of a work on the subject, in which he 
broached a new theory ; viz. that the countenance gave representative evi- 
dences of the powers and comparative vigour of the understanding Tue sub- 
ject of Physiognomy had been already treated of by the German writers , but 
as Voltaire observes, the business of German phiilosopliy is to make putlosophy 
inaccessible ; and their treatises had sunk into oblivion. Yet the science itself, 
if science it is to be called, is so natural, so universally, however iuveluntaniy, 
practised, and frequently so useful in its practice, that tis revival became in 
stantly popular :—a large part of its popularity, however, being due to tie no. 
velty of Lavater’s system, the animation of his language, and that enthusiastic 
confidence in his discovery, which is always amongst the most powerful means 
of convincing the majority of mankind. Something also is due to the happy 
idea of illustrating his conceptions by a great number of portraits, which added 
amusement to the general interest of the volumes. Passion possesses great 
influence in the world, and Physiognomy beeame the fasiion His books spread 
through every part of the Continent, aud nothing can be more striking than the 
ardour with which they were received. !f Switzerland is proud of his popu 
larity, the mysticism of Germany was delighted wiih his mysticisin, and the 
literary coteries of France, at whose head were al! the ladies of the court, were 
his most vehement disciples. Nothing was read, for 4 considerable period, but 
the pages of Lavdter. [t has been said, that scarcely a domestic would be 
hired without a physiognomical examination, and reference to the pages of 
Lavater. 

His personal couduct sustamed lis public popularity ; his gentle mauners 
his general benevolence, and his eloquence in the pulpit, endeared him to tis 
people. He was the most popular preacher im Zurich, ess from his ability 
than from the softness of his voice, and the tenderness o! his mannes 

The objections occasionally started to his only mereased his Low 
upou the national affections. lor a period he was the pliysiognomical apost): 
of Switzerland. Some of ins admirers went so far, as to lay bis querto on Lic 
table beside the Scriptures, and regard it ay a species of Natural Keveia 
tion. 

Even when the novelty lost its charm, the locality preserved lis reputation 
Switzerland, in those days, was tlie peculiar resort of ali the leading persona 
ges of Europe ; all travellers of distinction visited te country, and generally 
made some stay in its cities; and visited Lavater has become 
his Album, I have not heard ; but its autugraplis must have made 
to a collector of the signatures of eminent names. ‘ 

But, whether tempted by vanity, or betrayed by original feebleness of inte!- 
lect, the harmless physiognomist at length sulfered limself to ainounce doc 
trines equally hazardous to the Religion, aud the Policy, of the Canton. The 
habits of the times were latitudinarian in religion, and revolutionary in politics. 

Some unlucky opinions, uttered im the foliy of the hour, brought Lavater 
under the charge uf a leaning to Rome in the one, and to France in the other, 
he bore up for a while against both. But the invasion of Switzerland by the 
French armies, suddenly made him a vigorous denouncer of Republican am- 
bition, and he was soon to be its victimn. In the storming of Zurich by Moreau, 
he was severely wounded in the streets ; and though ‘e was rescued, and lin 
wounds were healed, he never recovered the injury. He languished, though tn 
full possession of his iniellectual powers, unti! he died. 


The anxieties of Europe are, for a while, at least, at an end. The prelinn 
naries of poace with France were signed on October the lst, and yesterday, tae 
9th, Lauriston, first aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, arrived in town. The popu 
lace were all civility to him, so were the ministers. The French ambassador, 
Otto, immediate!y took him to Downing Street, where le was complimented by 
Lord Hawkesbury. Lauriston is 4 general in the Republican service, with a 
handsome figure, which, covered with lace, and the showy decorations of lis 
rank, quite enchanted the multitude of gazers. 

At the peace of 1782, ihe pleasaniry of George Selwyn, on the arrival of 
the French ambassador, a remarkably Jittle man, was, That France hed sent 
them the preliminaries of peace, by the preliminaries of an am assador.” 
Whatever may be the fate of the present prelim naries, tat jest will not apply 
to the present envoy, who looks the soldier, and would evidently make a dash- 
ing hussar. His progress through the streets was, from the tirst, followed by 
acclamation. But at length it became a kind of trrumph. The zeal of the 
rabble, (propably under good guidance, for the Frenca employes comprehend 
those little arrangements perfectly,) determined on drawing the carriage. “Th: 
harness was taken off, the horses enjoyed a sinecure, the coachman sat in up 
easy idleness on his box, and the crowd tugged away in their best style. The 
procession slowly moved through the principal streets of the West End, tll it 
reached the Foreign Office. After a pause there, for the delivery of his ere- 
dentials, Lauriston went to the Admiralty, where St. Vincent, tne first lord 
(albeit no lover of Frenchmen.) received the stranger with a good-humoured 
shake of the hand, and, en parting with him, made a little speech to the mob. 
recommending it to them “ t» take care and not overset the carriage.” 

In the evening London was illuminated, and luoked as brilliant as lights and 
transparencies could make it. An odd incident during the day, however, showed 
of what tetchy materials a great popu ace is made. Otto, the revel resident 
in preparing his house for the i!/lumination, had hung in tts front a characteristic 
motto, in coloured lamps, consisting of the three words—" ranee, Concord, 
England.” A party of sailors, who had rambled through the streets to see the 

preparations for the night, could not bring their tongues to relish this joxtaposi- 
tion; which they read as if it were, ‘ Fiance conquered England” ‘The mob 
gathered, and were of the same opinion. Jack began to talk loud, and to 
speak of the motto as a national insult. Fortunately, however, before the mat- 
ter could proceed to breaking windows, or perhaps worse, some of the envoy’s 
servants informed their master of the equivocal nature of his motto. The ob- 


Frrruary 28, 
(which was most spleudid,) displayed the motto—** France—Peace—Eng. 


sand 


Pie North, too, has notleen without us festivities. Alexander of Russia 
lias been crowned with all the pomp of a successor of Catherine, and the 
Lord of an Empire five thousand miles long, and touching almost the Tro. 
pics, andalmostthe Pole. Moscow, of course, was the scene. All that bar. 
baric pomp and European juxury could combine, was to be seen in the dis. 
plays of the double coronation of the Czar and Czarma. Alexander, disdain. 
ig the voyalfhabit of beg drawn in a carriage, however gilded ; or remem- 
bering that he was the monarch of a nation of horsemen, King of the Tartar 
world, moved in the midstof his great lordsand cavalry, mounted on a fine 
Eoglish charger, and was received every where with buvundless acclamations. 


1802 

This Vreuch peace will not last. The parties to this unnatural wedlock are 
beginning to grumble already , and this, too, when the bans are still in every 
body's ears The French, however, have begun the quarrel, by sending outa 
luge fleet, with 30,000 men on board,to St Domingo. This our minister re. 
gaids as a daring exploit, which may finish by turning on Jamaica. The ne- 
urues are every where in exultation ; for they cannot be made to believe that 
rance intends any thing but a general emancipation ; and that her expedition, 
however it be apparently against Touis-ait, is sent for a general overthrow of 
ihe whtles 

Long discussions have taken place between the two governments, all ending 
the usval way. France protesting her honour, and England proclaiming her 
alarms ; both amounting to so much paper wasted. But our West India squa 
dron has been reinforced ; and the First Consul bas found employment fora 
dating soldiery, who cannot live in quiet ; found offices for some hundreds of 
officials, the most petitionmg and perplexing race of mankind; and found a 
topic for the Cotleehouse, which he naturally thinks much better employed in 
talking about St. Dormugo, than in criticising his proceedings at home. 

Another source of grumbling between these two ill-assorted parties. At the 
very Marriage feast an avple ot discord has been thrown in ; and that apple is 
Switzerland. [france will suffer but one republic, and that must be the World. 
The presumption of a little pigeon-house of Republics among the Alps insults 
her feelings ; and all must ron under the wing of the great Republican Eagle, 
or be grasped by ber talous An army has been ordered to march to Bere. 
The Swiss will probably resist, but they will certamly be beaten 


Fraucis, Duke of Bedford, las just died. The reports vary as to the cause. 


Phe geveral opin it, thatin playing rackets, of in some other rough exer- 
cise, ue oversirained himself, and produced a return of a disease to which he 
iad been for some years liable. The details of Lis death are oo painful to be 
entered into The first: urgical assistance was brought downto Woburn. An 


operation was performed, which for some days gave hope, but it was too late. 
fortification ensued, and hie died, to the great regret of a large circle of per- 
sonal friends ; te the great loss of his party, which was Whig in the highest 
degree ; and to the geveral sorrow of the country. He was @ handsome man 
with a showy figure, and the manners, aud, what was better, the spirit of a 
nobleman. He was magnificent in his household, and vot less magnificent in 
liis cOnse of duty asa landlord and country geutleman He first established 
these great Agricultural Meetings by which the breed of British cattle was so 
greatly improved ; Agriculture took the shape of a science, andthe Agricultu 
ral interes!, the true strengthof a couutry, took ite place among the pillars of 
the Empure. 

By asort of fasion, the leading country gentleinen always began public 
lifeas Whigs. And although the Bedford family bad gone through every 
form of politics, from the days of their founder, Russell, under Heary a VIL. 
and especially in the person of the Duke of Bedford’s unpopular, but able, 
grandiather, the Duke espoused the party of Fox with the devotion of an en- 
thusiast 

He was thus brought into some unfortunate collisions with the bolder spirits 
and more practised Laieuls of the Treasury Bench ; and though, from his posi- 
tion in the House of Lords, secure from direct attack by the great leaders of 
Governinent, he was struck by many askatt which Le had neither the power to 
repel nor to return. 

An unlucky piece of hardihood. m attacking the royal grant of a pension of 
three thousand a-year to the greatest writer, plulosopher, and politician of the 
age, Edmund Burke, provoked « rejoinder, which mustjaave put any man to the 
torture. Burke's pamphlet im detence of his pension, was much less a defence 
than an asseult. He broke into the enemy's camp at once, and * swept all 
there with luge two-handed sway.” He traced the history of the Bedford 
»pulence up to its origin, which he loftily pronounced to be persunal sycophan- 
cy and public spoil--the piunder of the Abbey's, obtamed by subserviency to 
aTyran.. The eloquence of this terrible castigation unhappily embalmed the 
scorn. And so lung as the works of this great man are read, end they will be 
read so long as the language ondures, the honours of Francis Duke of Bedford 
will gode vn disinantied to posterity 

But his private character was amiable, and the closing hours of his career 
weretnanly. On its being announced to him thet an operation was necessary, 
be assed only for ** two hours’ delay to settle his affairs ;” and he occupied 
those two’ hours in writing to his brothers, and to some friends. He then 
oiiered to submit to be bound, if the operators'should think it necessary ; but 
they replied, © that they relied fully on his Grace’s firmness of mind.” He 
bore the trial with remarkable forimude. Buithe disorder took an unfavoure- 
ble turn, and on the third day he expired. 


A curious attempt hast just shown the popular opinion of ministerial honesty. 
The Attorney-General has prosecuted, and brought to conviction, a fellow in 
some low trade, whe, hearing that Mr. Addington was prime minister, and 
thinking of course that a prime minister could do all things, sent an actual 
offer of £2000 to him for a place in the Customs, on which be happened to 
set hisheait. Untuektiy for he applicant, he wes a century too late. How- 
ever those imaiters might have been managed a Lundred years ago, less tang! 
sie means tuaa money now rule the werld. no man who knew any 
thing of Addington, ever attached a suspicion of the kind to him. Erskine 
made a speech in the defence, the best that could be made on such a subject, 
but not the most flattering to the vanity of his client. It was that he was & 
blockhead, and had no idea of the absurdity that he was committing one 
other instances of his ignorance, he said, that when he saw the subpena serv 
upon him, he thought that it was the appuintment to his place. But even 
‘his idiotism could not save him, and the affair ended in his being sentenced te 


noxious word was changed accordingly, and the illumination in the evening) three months’ imprisonment, aud £100 fine, 
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‘ Bonaparte has taken the first step to ajthrone : he has established a nobility. from the corners of the mouth were deeply indeed traced ; there was a rest- fr 
The Republic having abolished ail titles, a peerage was, for a while, impossi- jess wandering look in her pale gray eyes, indicating that the mind was per- Tye! 
. ble. But he has formed a military Caste, which, without hazarding his popu- haps tried beyond its strength; her drees was poor and much worn, and put on N) 
e jarity with the Parisians, increases his popularity with the troops, and has all jn that careless manner as to effect which tells of sorrow—the sorrow that 
» the advantages of a noblesse, with al! the dependency of its members on the induces sloth. As Doctor Foy glanced on her, the old times suddenly came 
r head of the State. He has named this Institution the Legion of Honour. It before him, when she was plump and pretty, with a sweet smile, and a soft 
s- is to consist of several classes, the first comprehending the great oilicers of yoice, and tasteful arrangement of dress. Alas, for the changing works of pov- 
n- state, generals who have distinguished themselves, and ancient men of science. erty—he could hardly keep back his tears 
Ie It has sixteen Cohorts, with palaces allotted to them in Pars and the provi *T want some money ; have you got any money now, John Foy ?” 
ar ces, for the headquarters of the cohorts (irants of land are also proposed for «* The doctor's lower lip quivered a silent answer. 
™ the support of these officers and their residences, with distributions and pen ‘« Have you any money—any money '™ 
:. sions for the lower ranks of the soldiery, [to whom the “ croix d’honneur'is * Money—God help you, Mrs Foy, he muttered abstractedly. 
iven. “Ay, money, Doctor Poy. There are eight of us; we are sterving— 
Thus the old reign of titles, orders, crosses, and an established Class of so sta:ving—nothing in the house—no, not in the whole house even one crust of 
" ciety, has begun once more ; a large portion of the most influential personages bread, and your four boys so young and so hungry—I must have money !” 
ry of France are thus bound to the head of the government ; the hopes of every + { have nothing; get bread on credit.” 
a man, however humble in soldiershiy or in science, ate pointed to the attain- | “ Credi:—credit”—the calm like despair passed from her face, and her cold 
.. ment of this public honour, as we!! as persona! provision, and (he general pur- eyes flashed—* can we get credit '—do you know the bills they all have '—do 
e- chase of power is virtually declared, with the general consent of this versatile you dream of how they are ever to be paid—ever by us in this world !—and 
at pation. that debt—that twenty five pounds—Brown will come for it again this very 
a, Ten thousand pounds have just been voted to Jenner, for his discovery of day—i have dreamed it—all last night they were here—one, two-——many— 
of the vaccine inocculation = ‘The liberality of parliament was never more ration- many—and there was an execution inthe house, and this poor furniture wes 
ally employed. The history of the man, and the discovery, have been marked for public sale, but it was nothing in the way of satisfying the crowd of 
1g long before the pubiic. Butthe most curvous circumstances of the whole debts—nothing !” 
er is, that the facts of the disease, and the remedy, should have remained John Poy writhed miserably inhis chair. He was a manof deep feelings— 
" for any one to discover in the uineteenth century. They were known to the deepest feelings; the unsuccessful are always so. 
a the peasantry of Gloucestershire probably from the firsidays of cow milk- © Borrow some shillings from Mrs. Simpson—she is a charitable person; I 
of ing Thatthe most disfignring of all diseases, ia every country of Europe may repay it shortly—I have plans.” 
and Asia, and the most pestilential in a large portion of the globe, could Mrs. Foy looked steadily on his face for a moment, 
in be arrested by a disease from the udders of a cow, seems never to have + John Foy, listen tome: | have struggled—I have made weary efforts for 
entered into human thoughts, though the fact that those who bad the a very existence of late—I have eaten scanty meals, and often gone without 
ne vaccine diseage never suffered from the small-pox, was known to the country food almost for dave, in order that the poor young children might not feel bun- 
is physicians. ger, but 1 cannot do this always, nor cen | borrow money to add to the great 
d. But Jenner's caief merit was his fertunate conjecture, that the infection i» wintan of debts which lies on my heart, and which | know we can never pay ; 
ts might be propagated from one human subject to another. This was the great. 4}| [ can do now is to etarve—yes, we can all starve.” 
e, est medical discovery since that of the Circulation of the Blood She folded her arms and s‘ood silent and immovable 
“ ee There was a pause of some moments, during which Mrs. Foy’s eyes settled 
THE POOR DOCTOR. mn the doctor's face with a strange and fearful look, seeming in his excited im 
Streaming in through the wisduw of lis shabby pariour there ume a ood almost flesh aud bones inte 
e. of the golden light of a June sunset over the lean face of Doctor John Foy— “ney lor her saxc le vecarre iauch alarmed, fur he believed he saw inei- 
—_ golden light ; but the puor physician just at that moment possessed not one PENT Madness in that loon He rose and ‘ook her hand, and spoke kind words, 
e guinsa—not oven one coin of the hard void : : and uttered hopeful expressions, telling her of the efforts he would make, such 
“ He wee notone of those who worship the vreat idol weaith, our earth's 29 he had never veiore tned ; still she tnade no answer, neither lips nor eyes 
= present master—tie one vniversal ruler, which in place of being overthrow: Moved; there was nothing but the cold fixed gaze of unutterable feeling, over 
like the fancied gods of heathen times, before the new taflvences of the advan — re the shading cloud of approachiog madness. 
> cing life of the werld, grows still in power, and was uever iaore mighty than faa fargaret, Margaret, only speak,” he cried in much terror; “ tell me of 
st now in our meridian tine civilization. Join Poy was naturally uncoverous aria is she any sppetite for tea, poor thing '—I have not seen her for the 
He was alleding to his eldest daughter, whe had been for some time ill of a 
a Jets ever present in his existence le saw nothing bu Ww money 
“4 ail things around him ; he heard nothing but the ery » a er and ever. ti gern g tnalady produ ned by mental causes. The mention of the sick child 
4 through the whole day. to the mother I ad the effect which he wished, of making her speak. 
cm He was sitting listlessiy in an old arm chair, the covering of which pro Poor Maria, sle wished lor some lenuvade, she was so thirsty, but it seems 
~ claimed, by many open intimatious, that it was fairly worn out. Every othes that there not ve penny—ao, vot one single penny in this wretched house.” 
of of facnituse in the room was vetting rapidly bad condition—net Phe doctor mechan sally drew out a much purse ; shook 
able state. had there been the medicine of munev at hand, CM pty; be searched all bis pockets successively—to, not upe com of ap 
y himself was in the most deplorable state of all; for, being a tail and large- Stay coloared, corpse-like face of his wife, and then gazed upwards as if he too 
ooned man, with large features, the state of pitiable leauness to which he wa was alt but distracted Sudde niy ne ee round as ifsome new thought had 
, redeced showed the more palpably ; his face was vory pale, and mildly and “feck lim; he went hastily out to th hail, ane paused beside an old coat 
but at times there was a quivering of the lips, anda gieating, stertling bre tmere the remembered a ¢ oncealed pocket in which he had once been in the . 
bs the eyes which betokened that there were yet powerful passions within. Now. ab t of keeping | rose cash some years before, wee he was a richer and young ht 
as he looked around on the old worn carpet and tattered paper hangings on MON, ABE even one sixpence. 3 
of wail, and the aged, tremulous cenire tage. with it, deplorable cover, aud the Gold and silver—wonderful, enchanting things * A thrill went through the i 
Lo rent chinst window hangings which Mrs. Foy seemed at last to have given Whole poor his heavy heart bound ligbtly lke joy 
over in the mending way, as he might do some hopeless patient, tus vies 
of suddenly expressed deep emvtion. He bent his head and lined his eves the ¥ 43 Lngers felt toucu of precious me 5 
thread bare sleeve of his black coat. ‘Then some sudden light of his early hopes 
ne started up in his memory, ia terrible contrast with the present gioomy des n the maby places, iron the ey to the cabin, through which seney ff 
m of his middle life, and » strong rising of energy bid him sirive, strug wrest! treulates like the lite current of the world, rarely has the presence of one lit- 
i for success, and upbraided hun sorely with wasting Sts |i ere, sitiving in a Ue solitary balf crown brought more of gladness with it, 1t was an old cota, 
4 miserable country town in freland, when the wide world was open, aad hun- @nd had doubtless travelled greatly through “ — and pacts: = life, 
exertions frightful sitvations 1 kul surely » place iLeyer been greeted wiih more grateful weicome, 4 
Ives inthe very face of an Jono Foy held it in his hand, and looking upwards, a faintly audible thank 
e —— doom. — passed ove rhis lions, and then ne placed the small precious piece of money at 
7 at he would make energetic efforts; his energies had certain. 0 the hand Of his wie r 
they were ve dead jt ai s time, indee< Margaret,” ae said, “* take this ac an omen of better we shall be 
that he should try any expedient, for at this very moment he counted not even ficher presentiy ; | have strange and delightful es ' — — : Fi 
. one paying patient. He had resided fifteen or sixteen years in the town, an 1 weal.o pass before my eyes as | sat here half dreaming, and [t oe tl was 4) 
', having obtained some practice at first, he had lingered on, though of lare, ow pouring quantities of rich gold pieces — your lap ; ne. my rise Conen % 
d ing to different causes, be could hardly have been in a more ho, eless location, going to pity Us weer: though he has been sv unkind, Now give me a smile } f 
There—one cause of his failen position appeared Furious driving was heard ; —always trust in Ged. 4 
agig whirled rapidly past the window, and there sat Doctor Foy's most suc- beautilul though tmomentary smue rye lef nd 
le cessful rival. The young. handsome, and popular physician tured his bright .¢did not reach her eyes, yet it delighted the very soul of her husband, lor at ui ye: 
- face, as if mockingly, to the window where sat his unemployed starving senior. brought back so strongly her happy girihood. a boats , ¥ 
It was but a passing glimpse, for the popular physician seemed in urgent) Mrs. had only just left the room when a loud an 
headlong haste to the sick bed of some rich individual, doubtless wao could heard—a kuock telling in every intonation _ 9 person who we it took airs 
give weighty fees for even ove hope of protracted Lie. Join Foy caught only, enough of superiority. The door was opened by eto sina fe and 
? one look, but well did he see the new bandsome little equipage, the young Mr. Marcus Brown, a flourishing tanner of the town o . : lea ‘tb ered into 
4 valuable horse, with his shining sides, the superfine broadcloth, and the the room. No spectre risen from the grave would ery py r. weer 
healthy buoyant face of the young physician himselt. He covered his own face ful soul of the desponding Joctor so much as the round, broad, fleshy face, and 
il with his hands. How could that thin, worn visage, which mental suifeving had the corpulent figure of the rich tanner, who, refusing the somewhat tremulous- 
4 so deeply stamped as if with the impress o! conirmed iil health, be put tor a ly proffered cuair, stood, and axed his eyes sternly on the depressed face of 
af moment in competition with the sanguine countenance o! his rival: would not the master of the house. They were sharp, and cruel dark grey eyes, those 
4 all sick men and women look with more of confidence on the palpable health of the wealthy tanner, and did uot at all correspond with the otherwise jolly 
y displayed so undeniably in that young physician's physiognomy, as it hovered character of his whole person Phe poor doctor saw only one ing = Gem 
e over their diseased forms, and draw a kind of hope from its very brightness, —he read, as if plainiy labelled there, the —s a twenty-five 
; and place infinitely more faith in his prescriptions than in those of a peor wretch pounds”—owing twenty-five pounds, which must de paid—which can be put off 
w ody pl: wed the inefficrency of his art for himsell, » longer. : 
the of Foy sounded in his ears; she was) You know my errand, Dr. Foy,” said tanner, in voice the 
. ssing something to his four riotous young sons, who —— anne into exact reverse of his usual business tones, when some customer was to be 
ve they were always secured 
“ the house from school, and were doubtless very hungry, for y The doctor merely nodded. He would have spoken ; but the word died in 


so. Just then Mrs. Foy entered. She bad aremarkably thin face, the hollow 
beneath the eyes were hollow and strongly marked, and she lines of sorrow 


jatremulous motion of the under lip 
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* How long is it, doctor, since you promised most sviemaly that this debt worthy natare was plauly wotten there; bis voice was mild and gentle, and 


should be paid off ! ‘his address very pleasing. Dr Foy was much struck with the whole appear. 
“It is too long, Mr. Brown ; I am well aware of it. God only knows bow ance of the reputed heir of his cousin’s wealth, which was generally believed 
I have wished to pay you ; but it was impossible."’ to be considerable. He hed never met with him before, for the colonel had 


“ Impossible, indeed !—and why didn’t you find it impossible to borrow, treated hun, the doctor, with marked insulting rudeness on one occasion, when 
a he bad asked for the loan of money, and therefore he had seen or known no. 

“ We were almost starving. Human nature cannot bear that ; and so I bor- thing of the inmates of the Hermitage of late. He resolved now that he 
rowed ; but you sha/l be paid. Only wait a little jonger, and [ shall certaimly woul, when leaving the house, solicit Arthur Moxton to lend him so much as 
find the means of doing it.” would at least enabie hun to get quit of the dunning of Marcus Brown, 

“ A little longer !” sneered the tanner. ‘* So you wil! be saying this day After a few observations had been exchanged, Arthur led the wey to the 
seven years, if | do not take prompt measures. Mr. Murphy, the grocer, won| bed-room of his uncle. ‘The rooms through which they passed were furnished 
wait long ; and neither will the butcher. If | don’t get before them, it’s but in an expensive style ; valuable pictures and rich furniture appeared on all 
little will be coming the road of Marcus Brown, I'm thinking ” bands. Jt was evident that it was a nch man who was about to undergo the 

So saying, he turned in his chair, and took a leisurely and inquisitorial view common doom of all. The room im which the Colonel lay was a large solitary 
of the furniture, as if calculating how much it would draw at a public sale chamber, apart from all the others ; no sound of sickness or sorrow came from 

“ You will not ruin me forthis smali sum. No; you will remember bow it; the dying man lay as quietly waen the doctor entered as if he were already 
long we have been intimate friends. You have neither wiie nor child—you are in his grave He was about filty years of age; his features were bold and 


rich—you will give me yet a little longer tune.” noble, but seemed strikingly large now, owing to the state of emaciation to 
He spoke with calm firmness ; but his face was ghastly pale. which he was reduced. His eyes lixed on his poor relative’s face as he entered, 


“ I’m only asking my own; there's no harm in that; don’t talk of my and shone with the peculiar keen brightness of coming death. The bed was 
ruining you. But it’s always the way. Lend a mana sum, and you're his large, and had been even yorgeousiy ¢raperied ; but the rich crimson satin was 
enemy, if you only offer to ask for your own. Catch me lending five shillings faded, though it still cast a mock glow over the pallid face of the dying man, 

in. No; it’s not myself would, ifmy own brother asked ux. I tell you, Close to the pillow a strange lemale figure was seated, and her face was per- 
Doctor Foy, I must be paid and immediately.” petually turned ia the direction of the Colonel, not with sympathy or compas. 

** Do you require the money? No—you have no necessity fur ready cash. sion, for the cold glitter of insanity was in ber eyes, and the revolting leer of 
You are arich man. You are not obliged to waste every hour in the degrad- idiotcy was ever visible on her lips. She seemed but a few years younger than 
ing thoughts of planning how the necessities ofthe next are to be supplied. For the Colonel, and had a marked foreign appearance, to which her strange dress 
this, Marcus Brown, you should return deep, deep thanks to God ” greatiy contnbuted. She bad a number of jewels, of apparent value, on her 

* I’m not a poor man,” the tanner said, with an air of proud dignity—" I’m person ; and the head-dress covering her grey locks was similar to that usually 
not poor, I’m thinking. [ leave that to your low professional men, doctors, and worn by Turkish ladies. Her features had still the remains of early beauty, 
clergymen, and such like. ‘Tanners are never poor. ‘Thank God, I belong to She spoke the Englisi language but imperfectly. She spoke but rarely, how. 
such a money-making class.”’ ever, and then merely repeated some words, the meaning of which, or the cir- 

“* Then you will allow me a few weeks longer to settle this account | cumstances to which they referred, were unknown to those around, This lady’s 

“ A few weeks. How would you pay it then either, I'd liketo know! Will connection with Colonel Moxton was never faily explained by him, He al- 
all the people of S—— be falling sick, and calling you in, Doctor Poy |” ways seemed to shrink from the subject when questioned. All he stated was, 
rich man laughed at his joke. Yes, the rich man laughed merrily, un- that sie was an Eastern lady of rank, whom he bad met abroad. He had been 
til his well-clothed sides shook ; whilst tie poor one sat, and silently listeue’, under many obligations to her and ber family, he said The family were un- 
and expressed none of the feelings of contempt which were within him, and fortunate, and she becoming insane, had been thrown upon bis protection. He 
which were restrained more by Christian forbearance, than by any servile fear had brought her with Lim to (the Hermitage about ten years previous to this 
of his insulting creditor ; but that hard, cold laugh touche! all the bitter sen- period. She was known about the house merely as the ‘ Lady ;” she had no 
sibilities of the poverty worn man, as if sharp instruments of torture were lacer other uame, at least that was ever mentioned. She was hardly ever to be seen 
ating the naked flesh of his heart. absent from the Colonel's side when within the house ; but she never accom- 

It was at last arranged, though with much difficulty on the ductor’s side, panied him out of doors. She was « harmless creature, and passed a seemingly 
that the twenty-five pounds should be most assuredly paid within a week , or vegetable existence, her only work beimg that of adorning her person—a busi- 
if not, the strongest measures might be expected to be taken. The rich tan- ness in which she never weared. 
ner rose, and with much grumbling for even this short delay, departed “ You are the first physician [ have called in. 

As the doctor raised his hoary head, and glanced listlessly once more from have been my own doctor” 
the window, he perceived a well-known livery : it was that of the footrman of | The Colonel said this in an abrupt manner, and in a faint voice, evidently 
Colonel Moxton, a rich man, who was his cousin in the second degree. ‘The speaking with difficulty ; but he looked up keenly m the doctor's face as he 
foutman advanced to the door, and knocked. The knock brougst no nope to stood at his side. 
the desponding mind of the poor physician, for he was in one of those moods  * You are my cousin, John Foy,” be continued; “ and—but let me see— 
when only despair is dominant, and hope seems far away mm its own bright why don’t you prescribe for yourself’—why your face is nearly like death as 
clouds, never to shine over this one sorrowfu! being’s life-path more. It was my own.” 
not until he had perused every word of the note which was handed ‘o him, tha! ~The doctor s ghed, and merely wiispered half audibly, that he bad his own 
he arose, and looked around, and felt as if his sou! was escaping from the im sutferings. 
prisonment of some black dream, and that there was even a prospect of bright =‘ | Lave never seen you since the day you came here to beg money. Yes; 


I dislike the whole class. I 


—. The note was as follows :— you came sneakingly, whiningly begging for money, and my blood boiled at the 
“ Dear Sir,—My uncle, Colonel Moxton, is very ill, and having at last got sight of any man vegging for money.” 
over his repugnance to your professional services—a repugnance which he ex “Twas very poor | had a wife aud children crying for bread,” replied the 


tends, in a great degree, to the whole faculty—he bas airected that you should doctor, meekly, but dignifiedly. 

be called in. I am sorry that I have had few opportunities of seeing you since“ Wife and children :”” reiterated the dying man, softly and sadly, as if the 
I came to this country. As you are the nearest relation of my uncle now in words touched the deep fielings which so often live far down beneath the hard 
Ireland, | should have inuch pleasure in cultivating your society ; but you know and sueering aspect of so many natures His wandering eyes turned to the 
the strange nature of my uncle, ! suppose You will please lose not a moment strange lady, but uot with tenderness ; there was dislike, aud dread, and misery 


in coming to the Hermitage, as soon us you receive this. in the look, mingled, as he gazed, with pity and sorrow; he whispered some 
“| remain yours sincerely, Artuurk Moxton. ‘female name, which the doctor only imperfectly beard; but the lady started, 
“The Hermitage.” and laid her arm, which was yet round aod handsome, and decorated at the 


wrist wiih jewels, on the pillow, close to the sick man's head. Her face as- 

sumed an expression of alarm, and the vacant smile vanished from her lips. 
“ Hush—nobody knows—not one; he only died, you see; and the bright 

jewels—what :f his dead eyes did burn and dry up my poor brain, the jewels 


Doctor Foy stood for ove moment gazing on his !ean horse before he mounted 
into the shabby, old-fashioned gig. with its cracked varnish, and dilapidated 
cushions. Mournfully, even tearfully, did he look on all the too visible anato- 
my of that starvation stricken, sorrowful horse, with his drooping, most me 
lancholy head, his bard dry skin, his pitiably projecting ribs. He had once 
been sucha fine anima!, tov, so fat, glossy, and full of spirit, so strong and Charles— hariles 
active, that it was a dewuright pleasure to consign one’s person Lo him for con- She placed her hand softly on his brow, and spoke and looked fur the mo- 
veyance, and watch the manner in which he dew along with the heaviest joad, ment as i! reason was returning 
as if it encumbered bim not at all. Now, as the physician seated himself in“ Speak on,” said the Colonel, * tell all, Fatima. Cousin John—Arthur— 
his miserable gig, he almost trembled, lest the thin, tremulous looking creature you have, | suppose, heard some of the strange rumours with which the gos- 
should sink beneath even bis light weigit. As he drove to the Hermitage, he siping ueighbo srhood at first abounded, regarding my connection with this lady 5 
inwardly resolved that the first fee which should cross bis hands, should fur perlaps she may now te I! you her history—perhaps reason 1s restored Speak, 
nish at least one large feed of vats, such as lis patient, iungry siced had nor ue said again, and then he addressed a few words to ler in a foreign language ; 
known for weeks. but again the vacant smile lightencd her face. 

The Hermitage, the residence of Colonel Moxton, was something more than, ** ‘I here—there—look how it sparkies.” 
two miles distant from the town of I The last radiance of a glorious se held her arm, encircled with a rich diamond clasp, close to the eves of 
summer evening's twilight shone beautifully over the high hills, aud the litle the dying man ; the glitter fell on his hollow cheeks; the vanities of this life 
picturesque river by which the road lead to the Hermitage. itis a deep sor- were in fearful contrast with the stern truths of death. a 
row which can resist the healing influences of nature—which, when the very Take away those accursed jewels—iet me see them no more, I tell you. 
air seems softly to say it will breathe peace and rest over our sufferings, can | ‘The Colonel spoke passionately, and his eyes flashed for a moment. 
still despair. John Foy opened wide his sorrowfui heart to the blessed influ “Ha! ha!—the beautiful things—the jewels.” 
ences of the moment ; and for so doing, he felt calin strength gradually bracing She looked with childish admiration on them, as if unconscious of the anger 
his mind, and the sublime power of endurance springing to him from all things she had provok« d. : 
around him. Well did he feel ihat such an evening was more calculated to “There is uo use—she understands nothing; the mind can never retum 
bring health to many a sick mind, and freshen the languid blood mere (han al! sere.” 
the skill he and all his brother physicians ever exercised. !he dying man said this in a soliloquizing manner, and again his eyes rested 

The Hermitage was a well sized mension, of au old sivie of architecture compassionately on the face uf the insane woman. She observed the look, and 
It was surrounded with thick, gloomy tree-, planted without much kuowledge it seemed to touch the wreck of feelings yet within her, she ceased playing: 
of tasteful effect. No sounds were heard around the house ; not even the bark with her jewels; she evidently forgot them completely. 4 Ms 
of a dog, nor any indication whatever of life ; al! was quiet enough to suitthe “ You want me to sing now; you want to sleep a long s'eep, Charles. 
approach of death within the mansion. Immediately after the doctor cutered Then she commenced singing in a low voice of the sweetest melody an 
the house, he was met by the young man who had written the note requesting pathos. 1t wasa Turkish song. The Colonel listened for a moment as if en- 
his attendance. Arthur Moxton greeted him with much kindness. He was tranced; then he sighed deeply, and seemed restless and disturbed ; but he 
about twenty-five years of age, an Englishman by birth, and bad only come to did not mterrupt the singer. Her song was but short ; she ceased all at once, 
Ireland about six months previousiy. He had a five figure, and a handsome and folding her arms over her bosom, sat in deep silence. 
face, dark complexioned, and grave and thoughtful in expression ; his large, ‘+ !t is not to such asunga dying man should listen ; but God may not udge 


dark hazel eyes beamed with kindness and benevolence; 4 good and irust- so hardly.” 


sparkled the brighter, aud you loved me the more, though you were so angry. 
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The Colonel looked upwards with a quivering lip and softened eyes. There 
was @ pause 

* But, cousin John, as | was saying, | detested you because you came to me 
begging for money.”’ 

He said this with a singular and startling abruptness. The doctor merely 
answered that he was very sorry to have given offence in such a manner, but 
he could not help it. 

“ Could not help t—could you not work. If the medical profession did not 
do with you, could you not turn to something else. A strong, healihy man, 
and educated, too, could you not make, by your own exertions, all that life re- 
quires ; life and happiness do not require loads of money. ‘Those are happiest 
who have least, did they but know the inward history of the rich men of the 
world. | have been rich ail my life, cousin John—I have been neh, and vet | 
have often envied poor and starving meu like you. ‘There must, from the exer- 
tion of one’s own energies to procure a livelihood, be a perpetual healthful. 
heavenly motion of the ocean of this life, which Is so stagnant to many ;—and 
vou came beseeching me to jend you money. John Foy, my opimion is, that 
the man who begs tor (he loan of money, would not scrapie at wrong means to 
obtain it; he would cheat or steal—he has a lust for the demon—money.” 

He spoke with a singular energy—the energy of a strange and powerful 
mind, conquering the weakness of an almost exhausted body. 

The doctor answered mildiy but onefly. He might, perhaps, have made 


more exertions—he would in future; but Le had never dreamed of wrong me- 


thods to procure money, though he had, alas! borrowed; he entreated the sick 
map not to waste his strength in speaking too much. 

“ Money !” continued the dying man, again recovering strength to proceed 
—" what wickeduess have I not seen perpetrated for money. [| have known 
une or two—yes, a diessed one or two—who would not give up all goodness for 
goid; but the great masses of the world are far otherwise. I have known the 
beautiful—the seemingly augelic—turn like fiends for riches ;—but, come 
cousin John, and pronounce your opinion of my case Here, I surrender the 
pulses of wrists and temples te the mummeries of your profession. Come, let 
me hear your judgment at once.”’ 

Doctor Foy had deepiy studied al! the varied forms of disease ; he was, in 
fact, a man of the highest skill and judgment, though he was so little appre- 
ciated in the town of | His grave face became sad ; for he had nothing 
of the professional hypocrisy so prevalent: his face, therefore, saddened as 
he minutely examined the sick man ; for he saw that it was a perfectly hopeless 
case: it was inevitable death, nor could it be very long protracted. He was 
notone of those who practise the crue! mercy of keeping the patient in ignor 
ance of the coming fate. When questioned, he stated the truth of his own 


contemporaries with a power so absolute as to be almost without parallel in re- 
presentative assemblies, and. at the same time, so well masked as to require 
all the envevomed ingenuity of a disappointed partisan ere it could be discuver- 
ed, much less believed in, Sir Robert Peel has contrived to avoid exhibiting 
taost of Lhe harsher symbols of his sway. His despotism has uot been obtru- 
sive, or his tyranny odious He has made men enslave each other, without 
himself standing forth as the confessed cause of the general degradation. If 
he las no natural or personal followers, so also he has no organised opponents, 
—at least \beir organisation melts away at his approach ; they are valiant only 

‘behind his back. 

‘The more genial, mild, and natural influence of Lord John Russell with his 
followers Is aiso Lo be accounted for: nor is it at all surprising that he should 
be a favourite as 4 speaker with the House generally. Of the Whig party, 
first the protege, then the pupil, and now the leader, ne has always been the 
firm and consistent supporter. Of one side of the House he possesses the fa- 
vour by every right of political service. and party ts not slow to be grateful, 
however wanting it may be in other political virtues. To bis opponents and 
the House generaily, he has always extibted a deference and respectful con- 
sideration, which, if it sprang from policy, was wise in the extreme, for it hus 
jsecured a degree of prepossession on personal grounds which is not enjoyed 
even by Sir Robert Peei himself, and it acts as a counter-balancing make- 
jweight formental and physical short-comings in his oratory. 

Sir James Graham's influence in the representative branch of the legislature 
's not to be attributed to any of the causes which have secured its favours for 
‘these two distinguished men. Like Sir Robert Peel, he has constantly been 
in antagonisin with parties and opinions to which he hes at sume other time, 

‘before or since, given his most hearty support. But his changes of opinion and 

| of policy have been made under very different circumstances. and the tone and 

‘\character of his advocacy and upposition have been of a very different nature. 
(Sir Kobert Peel's first great act of inconsistency, however it may have exas- 

||perated ius followers at the time, still bore the stamp of statesimauship ; inas- 

| much a6 it was the ajplication of 4 great and, in some respects, a desperate 

\|remedy toa state of things to which the history of the constitution afforded no 

\\parallel. lt carried with it, also, to most minds the justification of an over- 

||powermg necessity. His subsequent deviations from the line of pulicy profese- 

‘led by him in early life, and while still the leader of the old Tory party, have, 

\|tu like manuer, been to a great extent the result of circumstances which he 

‘could not control. Mavy compromises of principle are forgiven im there- 

| generator of agreat party. And Su Robert Peel, tov, has always kept his 
jwaotives so free from suspicion. His ambition is, at least, of an ennobli 

‘land exalttng character. He has never been the mere partisan or allo 


impressions, When he was absolutely certain, as in the present instance, that | /politics to become a passion with him, but has preserv.d his dignity amidst 


there could be no hepe. 
“ Why, you turn pale, cousin John ; let me hear the truth at once. Is there 
any hope !” 
With mach feeling the doctor candidly stated his opinion, bidding him pre- 
for tne worst, and gently entreating him to turn his thoughts to heaven 
“ Enough,” said the dying man, with a calm face, but asif in deep anger. 
“ You may go now, John Foy—mean and cruel wretch ;—you teli me this in 


‘all the heats uf party strife. Personal motives are seldom assigned to him when 
sees fit to change his policy. He has preserved in an eminent degree the 


||Fespect both of parliament and the public. 


Not so Sir James Graham ; and the fact affects bis position with the House 


‘'of Commons, or it would not be so broadly stated in this paper, which, with 


ithe others of the series, treats of public men with reference ‘o their personal 


‘jposition and their ifluence as speakers, and uot with any political bias. Upon 


revenge—yes, in revenge ; because I refused the money you begged for, six||the same principle that high praise has been given to Lord John Russell or to 
months ago, you are delighted to tell me that I must die—pitiful creature ; but! Mr. Macaulay, although Whigs, because they are fairly entitled to it, the fauite 


listen to this, | am not so bad as | seemed, and because you are my cousin. 


‘io the character of Sir James Graham, and the flaws in his position, will be 


and I have few other relations, you were in my will for a legacy of a thousand) ideait with without reserve, notwithstanding that be is so distinguished and so 

nds—a thousand pounds would be much to a starving man ; but now | sbali/juseful a member of a Conservative government. Sif James, we repeat, has 
revoke that will, | have tue for that at least, though you have doomed me} /not, amidst his many changes of opinion and party, preserved the same high 
sosoon to die. Leave me now—go immediately ; you shall not have one far |\character, the same freedom from the imputation of partisanship, the same pre- 
thing of fee tor this. 1 shail make anew will at once, and leave ail my for-||sumption of stainless motive, that have upheld Sir Robert Peel, and retained 


tune for charitable purposes, with the exception of a hundred or so to Arthur, 

to pay his travelling expenses. You are both rapacious for money, and shail 

both be disappomted. John Foy, leave the room and this house instantly.” 
The doctor turned away with composed dignity, and merely saying— 


for him the personal favour of the House of Commons, even in the most eriti- 
‘|cal and dangerous periods of his fortunes. Stillless has he observed that steady 
'\devotion to early received and professed opinions, that tolerant and liberal 
‘jappreciation of prmeiples and views entertained and professed by 


* Charles Moxton, | forgive you for this vielent conduct, and | leave you 1D) |that gently repulsive retirement {rom stage to stege of party defence in the face 


the hands of a still more forgiving Giod.” 


‘lof the advancing enemy, which, together with many personal qualities of an 


He walked to the door, and jett the room, and descended the stairs on bi8\'amiable character, have secured for Lord John Russell su much of the regard 
way from the house. But there was a kiud of iron weight on his heart and he! jof foes as well as of friends. Sir James Grahem has acted on wholly opposite 


felt something of a deadly sickuess im that dark, fine house, and he only long- 
ed to get out to the night breezes and the stars. —[ Remainder next week. | 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 

Whatever may be suggested to the contrary by personal or political antipa 
thy, it will be very generally admitted by men of all parties, who are conver 
sant with the subject, that Sir James Grahain stands next to Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russeil in the degree of influence he exercises over the debates 
in the House of Commons. It is not as an orator, more than respectable though 
his pretensions be, that he ranks thus high ; for there are many, even among 
his inferiors as statesmen, who in eloquence far transcend him. Nor is it be- 
cause he has, in the course of his long aud chequered career, developed those 
higher qualities, either of character or of intellect, which lead men in the ag 
gregate to wait upon the judgment of the individual, yielding themselves to 
us guidance ; forthe public life of Sir James Grabam has been siugularly un 
propitious to the accomplishment of that glorious distinction. Nor is it that 
his reputation has grown with the growth or identified itself with the successes 
of any great national party, whose gratitude would have given lun a following, 
and that following an audience prepossessed tn bis favour ; for there Is scarcely 
a public man of the day who has been so deeply and trrecoverably inconstant 
w political alliances, or the viralence of whose temporary opposition may with 
more precision be gauged by the fervency of his former support On none of 
the received grounds, in fact, can his influence—popularity it cannot be called 
—with the House of Cominons be accounted for. Suchas it is, it depends 
on himself aiune. It is anomalous, like his position. 

The solitary, self-created, almost andisputed sway wielded by Sir Robert 
Peel, one can undersiand. He has been tue foremost mau of his time — Al- 
ways the leader of, even in adversity, the most powerful party of his country- 
men, he has never, except, perhaps, in the single iustance of the Reform ques- 
tion, ran counter to the feelings of the nation. 


There are principles and sentiments which, even in the hour of the uttermost 


estrangement, he held in common with his opponents ; there was always some ie 


If events proved that his advocacy could 
id point to habitual virulence and 
othed, flattered, cajoled, 


neutral ground for reconciliation. 
not always have been sincere, no one cou 
acrimony assumed to give colour of earnestness. He so 
played off parties and opinions against each other wit e, 
never directly outraged deep-rooted prejudices or long-established opinions. 


And so, indeed, it is with bim in the present hows, While ruling his political) /and, finally, no 


h delicate finesse, but||no general charge, 


‘tactics. There has been more (so to speak) of brigandage, more of the loose 
|ipotey of the Free Lance, in his political lite. His attacks have always been 
fierce and virulent in inverse proportion to what has been proved to be the 
‘etm ut lis convictions, and to the apparent necessity of the case ; his defences 
)bave always been distinguished by a blind and passionate obstinacy ; his com- 
promises and abandonments of professed opinions have always been sudden. 
hese are great defects of character in the eyes of Englishmen, and they re- 
‘act epon Sir James Graham, and lessen his consequence as a statesman, to 
this hour, in spite of his commanding talents and great position. . 
‘| Sic James Graham has made enemies of almost every party in the legisia- 
lture. it has not been because he has opposed them from tme to time, for 
jother men who are much more popular have for many years done so more ef- 
fectuully. But it bas been on account of the extreme virulence of his opposi- 
tion. His fighting has always been @ ’outrance. He has been two prone to 
\disdain the courtesies of ; olitreal warfare ; fictions though they be, yet agree- 
fable ones and humanising. He has always appeared to unport bis passions into 
‘|party conflicts, as though be were not merely fighting the battle of opinion ,- 
‘but also maintainmg bis own personal quarre|. Aud yet he has never succeed- 
‘ed in impressing one with the idea of his being in earnest. That would have 
‘rendered pardonable, language otherwise too severe. His harangues while in 
lopposition, and indeed all his party speeches, rather seem the elaborate etforts 
of one having little real sympathy with the themes he ts discussing or the views 
‘he is urging, but who has worked himself up to a state of fietitious enthusiasm 


‘lor moral indignation, in order the more etfectually to gratify political vindic- 


‘tiveness, or advance personal ambition, by obvaining the applause of audiences 
‘willing to ve misled under cover of those high-sounding pretences. But, whether 
‘simulated or real, some ofthe speeches here more particularly referred to— 
land to which, it must be added, no one could listen without bemg struck with 
‘admiration at their boldness, skill, and sustained energy—were scarcely re- 
‘concilable with that liberal and charitable wterpretation of the mouves of op- 
‘ponents, which is one of the first duties of public men to each other. Norhes 
{Sit James Graham, while conducting his combats in this spirit, been at all 
\ichoice in the weapons he used. Any missive that came to hand was hurled 
| indiscriminately atthe toe. No epithet, however heavy its imputation (alwaye, 
|jof course, saving that it is parliamentary) ; 10 taunt, however bitter or exaspere= 
‘ung, whether to individuals, to parties, to opinions, or even to whole nations ; 
however grave as against the policy of a party, or however 
\damnatory of the motives of his opponents in them councils or their conduct ; 


manwuvee that could by any sizetch of license be accounted 


* 


| 
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not inconsistent with parliamentary honour, even to the extent of partial state- | And acapital minister he made. His most determinedjenemies do not deny 
ments of opponents’ opinions, or partial quotations or withholdings of justifi- this. Whatever may be thought of Sir James Graham as a politician, no one 
catory matter ; not one such expedient, however little to be approved in fair hesitates to admit that he is one of the best administrative officers this coun. 
and free public discussion, by which a temporary triumph could be won, or a, try has for many years produced. The same talent, the tact and aptitude, 
rival for the hour put down, was ever rejected by Sir James Graham fromany which had made him so clever an assailant of the former government, rendered 
delicacy of temperament ; or from any high and fastidious sense of honour, him immediately fit for office. He was here, as before, equal to his position, 
such as restrains some men from grasping the victory which is theirson such As a speaker on behalf uf the government, too, he proved himself a most val. 
conditions ; or even from that constitutional love of fair play and open, stand-up Vable alley,—turmiug the flank of his quondam Radical associates with provok- 
fighting which is the Englishman's boast, and which is covertly the guiding ‘ng skill and unerring precision. But the pnor claims of those who were al- 
principle in all the debates in par! nt. ready designated as the successors tu the chief posts in the Whig party still 

It will be observed that blame is imputed to Sir James Graham, not mere. kept Sir James in the back-ground, and forbade the hope of his taking that 
ly because in the course of a long and very stormy political life he has chang- distinguished position for which his talents and ambition alike indicated him. 
ed his opinions. Men have always been held at liberty to do that ; and of late The reorganisation of the party at that time, and theiradoption of a policy of 
it is becoming quite a fashion. It is on account of the extreme virulence and dangerous progress, afforded an opportunity for a change; and accord ingly, 
unscrupulousness with which he has from time to time advocated the opinion ‘n a very shert time we find Sir James Grahem (after a short time spent in a 
of the party object of the hour, and the suddenness with which he haschang-| Chrysalis state) a full-blown Conservative. Here, again, he was fully equal 
ed those opinions and objects, that he has failed to secure his fair share of the ‘0 js position ; and as it was during the long and glorious struggle of the 
respect of his contemporaries, at least for more than his great talent. A very Conservative opposition headed by Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir 
cursory glance at his speeches will fully confirm the view here put forward. James Graham, that the latter made his best speeches, a better opportu nity 
Look at his earlier political career, when as * the Cumberland Baronet,” he cannot be taken to treat of his peculiarities as an orator—which was the part 
frighted the isle from its propriety, by the violent and unconstitutional ten- he then laid himself out to fill—before attempt ing to deseribe him as he now 
dency of his writings and speeches. Who could have suspected that a man /is in his new character of repressor-general of the i,subordinates in the H ouse 


whose sentiments breathed so much of the very spirit of license, would in com- 
ively few years stand before the world one of the favoured leaders of 
the party he was then denouncing so violently, and as the most arbitrary home- 
secretary the country had known for many vears! Again, his attacks upon 
the landed interest in the earlier part of his career were so harsh and virulent 
that one can scarcely believe, though the fact stares one in the face, that the 
same man has been, for twelve or fourteen years, one of the chief counsellors 
and leaders of those whom he then treated as the pests and enemies of their 
country. Furthermore, let us look at the zealous partisanship with which, 
when he was a member of the Whig government, he attacked on the one hand 
the Radicals, of whom at least, in opinion, he might once have been accounted 
a leader : and on the other the Conservatives, in whose ranks he was so soou 
to hold one of the most distinguished posts. Nor can it be forgotten how when 
in power as a Conservative minister, he has stood out in marked relief from 
his colleagues, in the virulence of his attacks on those with whom he had so 
lately held office, and towards whom he at least, and Lord Stanley, should 
have been restrained in resorting to the more envenomed hostilities of party 
It cannot be attributing too much importance to the effects of this coustant 
ism on his part to the convictions of the self-love of his contemporaries, 
when we say, that they detract very materially from the estimation in which 
he is held, and preclude the possibility of his being popular in the House of 
Commons, however much his eloquence, his debating powers, or his extraordi- 
naty aptitude for business, may cause him to be admired, and render hun valu- 
as a minister and a statesman. 

It has been in the face of all these self-created obstacles, in spite of draw- 
backs and disadvantages which would have long since consigued an ordinary 
man to oblivion, that Sir James Graham after having deserted his post i the 
van of one party—the party with whom his early political life was spent, and 
to whom he was indebted for his position—had forced his way to the very 
leadership of another ; of aparty distinguished for the possession of talent, 
legitimately occupying its ranks and not at ail dependent upon chance reeruits 
for the figure it makes before the country. Without a following, after having 
violently discarded the political friendships of bis youth and manhood, and in 
spite of an habitual, almost a studied avoidauce of all the ordimary arts of pop- 
ularity, which at times has almost gone the length of courting public odium, 
we find Sir James Graham the nght band and confidential counsellor of the 
most powerful minister this country has known since Put; the absolute dicta 
tor of all the internal administration, and much of the imternal policy, and the 
originator, or at all events the arbiter, of the interna! legislation, of this great 
kingdom. More than of any other living statesman it may be said of him that 
he has made his own position. It was probably the udyect of his early ambi- 
tion ; yet, if we look at his career, how unpropitious was its commencement 
for such a close! So much the more merit, then, in an intellectual point of 
view, is due to him who could thus compel circumstances to his purpose. |t 
is to his talents alone that he is indebted for the high post he holds, aud the 
distinguished position he enjoys among his contemporaries. He has literally 
fought his way up; and a hard fight he has had. if be has multiplied the 
natural obstacles of such a career, so much the greater is the talent and the 
determination of purpose by which they have been overcome. What Mr 
Macaulay has won by his eloquence and capacity for statesmanship, Sir James 
Graham has attained by the same spirit of self dependence, working out its 
mission in the more active and stormy scenes of political excitement, by more 
bold and dangerous ventures, and more skilful and daring pilotage. 

Sir James Graham has always been equal to his position. Various as have 
been the parts he has played in the political drama of his time, he bus always 
glided naturally into them, and distinguished bimsel! as one of the tirst actors 


naturally to the top. His speeches from time to time afferded an accu- 
sone eesnmeter of his political position. On whichever side of politics they 


were made, they have always been marked by great aptitude, readiness, tact 
vigour, and power. Except Lord Broughbam and O'Connell, he has been, 
perhaps, the most actively militant orator of his day. When he was down he 
attacked those who were uppermost ; now he is in power, he wages perpetual 
war with those who are out. Whether attacking institutions or defending 
them, however, he has shewn equal ability and determination to conquer at al! 
hazards. When he was a Radical, or at least so very ultra a Whig that the, 
steady ones of the party were almost ashamed or at least airaid of him, he was 
so thoroughly uncompromising in his denunciations, that Mr. Duncombe, whom. 
he is now nightly striving to extinguish with all the awful terrors of law ano 
order, would have been by his side but a mere wretched shadow of a dema 
. In fact, we have no such Radicals now as Sir James was thea. They 
are all fat, jocular men, growing wealthy upon coronerships, and suchlike avom- 
inations ; or blasé dandies in search of an excitement. Some of the speeches, 
of Sir James Graham, whether in parliament, at the hustings, or at public 
meetings, at the time referred to, would in the present day be accounted al 
most too bold for the most determined aspirant for the honours of political mar- 


jof Commons, or “ crusher’’- in chief to the ministry. 
|| The Conservative speeches of Sir James Grahain, made when fighting side 
iby side with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley against the Whigs, were ad- 
||mirable specimens of what may be done by highly cultivated powers, exten- 
sive acquaintance with the best models of elequence, persovering care, and 
\elborate preparation, without oratorical genius, or that earnestness and sinceri- 
ty of purpose which will often advantageously supply its place. Assumi 
jthem to have been deliberate got upto serge 4 certain purpose, it would be 
‘impossible to withold admiration from the power, fact, and aptitude, witn 
| which the means were made subservientto the end. Upon the supposition 
that the speaker was really sincere, it was difficult to account for the absence, 
even in the most solemn appeals to the religious feelings of the auditory, orto 
jtheir cherished constitutional prepossessessions, of those touches of deep feel- 
jing which are the utterances of the soul, not the promptings of art, and which 
act like atalismanupon the sympathies. The speeches referred to were, many 
jof them, superior as compositions to those of Sir Rovert Peel or Lord Stanley, 
containing more of the great argument on which the whole movement of the 
Conservative party wes based. For, although Sir James Graham evinoes so 
‘little :eidinessto bend his willto those areund him, he shews an almost 
chameieon-like power of reflecing ther sympathies, opinions, or prejudices, 
They were in this respect admirable manuals for the party, and no doubt did 
good service in the country. But the impetuous eloquence of Lord Stanley, 
and the admirable persuasive art of Sir Rybert Peel, enabied them to achieve 


| more, with materials which in justice to Sir James Graham we must admit 


were not superior to those which are to be found in his speeches of that period. 
What detracted from the effect of the decla:matory passages was a sonewhat 
pompous and stilted tone, a too evident affectation of solemnity and earnest- 
ness ; which might have been partly natural, arising from physical causes, and 
therefore not fairly the object of criticism, though materially marring the effect 
ofthe speeches But allowing tor all these defects, they were yet remarkable 
efforts oforatorieal skill, which raised Sir James to a level wirh the best spea- 
kers in the House of Commons. The exordiams and perorations always bore 
marks of the most careful prearation. and were usually models of fine compo- 
sition ; the quotations were most apt, and often from recondite sources ; the 
poetical passages delivered with a fine emphasis and full appreciation of the 
rhythm. As adebater, rising at a late hour, perhaps, to reply suddenly to 
to the arguments of a previous speaker or speakers, where the novelty of the 
topics precludes all preparation, end the real powers of the orator are there- 
fore tried to the utmost, Sir James shewed himself the possessor of the 
very highest order of talent,—in readiness of argument, retentiveness of 
memory, suddenuess of quotation, quickness of retort, in invective, sarcasm, 
reparted, declaiation, he was seldom or wever at fault, and was always the 
antagonist most dreaded by the ministers. Perhaps one reason for this might 
ibe the virulence of tone, and unscrupulousness in the use of weapons, of which 
mention has already been made, as one of the chief faults of Sir James Gra- 
ham. 

But all these successes as a politician, and al! these triumphs as a speaker, 
will not account for or justify the assertion with which these observations com- 
meneed,—that Sir James Graham's influence over the House of Commons is 
only second to thatof Sir R. Peel or Lord Joan Russell. For influence he 
does possess, although in the face of that has been here said to his disadvan- 
t age, it is most difficult to trace it to its source, seeing that there is no man in 
the house who appears less to court popular favour than Sir James Graham 
Looking back at his career while joint leader of the Conservative opposition, 
it was certainly then impossible tu predict that he would develope into the 
sort of character he has exhibited as minister and home-secretary. Promi- 
nent as his position then was, he was rather the servitor of party than other- 
wise ; he never assumed to take the lead. Still less would you have supposed 
jthathe would have had the boldness to flout the house as he has since done ; 
\or so Ostentatiously to defy the sovereign people through their representatives. 
jAll honour to him for his courage, though it might have been exercised in 4 
better cause. It is because Sir James Graham affects, or really feels, aa 
indifference to the good opinion of the hoose, that they submit so spaniel-like 
to his caprices or his studied coldness and indifference, and pay so much atten- 
tion, often so much deference, to his opinion. 

A hardiness and impassibility of temperament, which is to censure or oblo- 
quy as adamant or rhinoceroshide, joined to a wonderful knowledge of human 
nature, great talents, clear perception, readiness, devermination of purpose, and 
a steady resolution to seize all opportunities and yield none, give him great 
advantage in an assembly where the average of ability is not above mediocrity, 
aud where there are so few who have the courage or feel the inclination to 
stand forth as champions. With the exception of Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Fer- 
rand, and Mr. Wakley, the members generally beud before his consistent will 
and determination of purpose, which, insuch a place, are almost tantamount 
to a strong or superior mind. If they would say the truth, they are not a little 


tyrdom. For they were unredeemed by the philosophy of liberalism ; they, afraid of him. At the same time, it must not de forgotten that such a man 


had not even the dignity and tone of Chartism. They were simple, unadul- 
terated, partisan speeches, made to serve a purpose, and forgotten as soon as 


as Sir James is in these times particularly useful. Utilitarianism, on which 
are grafted some of the colder and harsher doctrines of political economy, has 


uttered. But about their talent there was no mistake. It was not that they were become the political religion of our public men. Centralisation, with its train 


distinguished for high eloquence, but for power and downright hard hitting 
They gave the speaker « claim on the rising party of the time; and in a few 
yeare the guasi-demagogue shot up into a minister. 


of paralysing evils, has become the fashionable machinery of government. 
The farther the ear and eye are removed from the actual scene, the less chance 
there is of the evil being seen or the complaint heard. The selfishness of 
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classes needs excuses. It thinks to hide it naked hiteousness in systems. 


It was a beautiful summer's day when I entered Oran. That evening, as 


Weaker natures fear to lay down, stil! more to carry out principles which this the s un was beyginaing to decline, 1, an emancipated man, no longer a slave or 


selfishnesss would fain see adopted. A firmer spirit, whieh, pervaps, because it 
has faith in such principles, asserts them broadlyjand maintamns thew in act 
through good and evil report, becomes a powerful and valuabeally. A Si 


a soldier, but a British -ubjeet once more and @ freeman, I say,—strolled up 
towards the barracks of the Foreign Legion. 
[had a very dear friend in Europe, who, on learning my position, and my 


James Graham will be clung to, in an instinctive deference, for his vigour of desire to be extricated from it without delay, would not consign me to the un- 


mind and bo dness of purpose Such aman serves, to rule Less remote 


certainty and circuity of waiting for a substiute, as obtainable by mon y, but 


causes of his influence may, however, be found ; causes on the surface quite applied to the French Government, with whom he had considerab‘e interest 


sufficient in the present state of things to uccount for his contradic fing all the 
usval calculations on which ministerial popularity is besed. 

His demeanour in the house ts a study. Ashe eniers below the bar, his red 
despatch-box in hand, his figure towers above most 0; the members, notwith- 
standing that of late years te has contracted 4 slight stoop = Extreme nauteur 
tempered by a half sarcastic superciliousness, ts bis prevailing charactristie ; 
and, as he slowly drays along his tal! and massive frame, which sti! retains 
much of the fine pro,ortien of youth, in tis heavy measured. alwost s tp-hod 
tread, towards his seat atthe mght of the Speaker's table, there is a sel{-satis 
fied, alwost inane expression on the countenance, produced by a pecultar fall of 
the nether lip ani a desturted elevation of the eyebrows, that does not by any 
means prepossess you in his favour, or suggest any high viea of his intellect 
He rather looks like some red tape minister of the Tadpole school, or som 
pompous placeman, conceited of hs acres But and by you learn to sepa- 
rate the mere fixed habits of the features from this odd expression of the coun 
tenance, till you see that the supercilousness is real, though exaggerated by 
the physical peculiarity Th re are ao traces of ili-nature m the face ; but, on 
the other hand, there 1s nothing to encourage. Meanwhile he has seated tim 
self, placed nis red box on the table before him, strerched himself out to his 
full length, and awaits, with arms folded and hat slouched over bis face, the 
questioning to which he knows he wil! be subjected at this particular hour, 
from half past four to half past five He 1s not left long m sis moody silence 
Some one has put a question to him. [tis Mr Duncombe, who if one is to 
judge by the malicious twinkle in his eye and his affected tone of mora! indig 
nation, has got ho'd of some grevance—some letier-opening delinquency, or 
some case of magisterial crueity and [lome-(Uflice inditlerence, with which he 
has worked upon the members whodo the * British public’ part in these po 
litical dramas, for they are crying near, hear!" with a forty-John-Buil pow- 
er. Does the home secretary siart up to answer! Is he indignant at the in- 
sinuations thrown out by his smart and ready antagonist! Does he barn to 
relieve himself of the odium of having sanctioned a system of esponage or o 
having neglected to redress some wrong—as he, the poor man’s ez officta \rus- 
tee, is bound todo! Oh, no! he isinno hurry. ‘The breath of the questioner 
has full time ‘o cvo!, and the voice of moral indignation to abate its energy 
ere he stirs. 


The result was an immediate dispatch to Oran to intimate that my stey or my 
depar' ure, my continuance in the service, or my instantaneous manuMission, 
rested thencetorth upon my own free choice and determmation Imagine me, 
therefore, a free and merry man ; vay, to use a strong figure of rhetone, and a 
Host significant comparison, imagine me as happy now as, erewhile, | bad been 
wretched and forlorn Without returning any irrevocable answer that night, I 
strolled as | befure said, with vigorous and somewhat swaggering gait, to the 
foreign barracks —that cage of my previous slavery 

As | passed St Michael's Gae on my left hand (the name is either St. Mi 
chaels or St John's) I stopped awhile to have a surreptitious chat with the 
sentinel. I had myself mounted guard at that gate before leaving Oran ; and, 
as chance wou d have it, (he man now on duty was a friend of the soldier who 
iad releved me when ours hed been suddenly ordered to quit the town. in the 
very middle of watch and ward 
** How do you do, comrade t” said | to the factionnaire “So there you are 
‘gain! You may remember it was even you and your friends who relieved us 
“hen we were setting out; and it is odd that the first man | should see at this 
gale, on my return, should be one of the party whom I left here at my depar- 
‘ure. Have you been at the gate ever since!” 

* Odd,—do you cal! that odd!” repired he, letting the lock of his musket 
slip down upon his arm; * ! will tell you something odder. Do you recollect 
ue very man who relieved you t” 

* What, your friend with the hooked nose, Leroc? I remember him very 
distinetly,”’ replied 1. 

“ Weil,” returned he, shifting his musket again, “ it was in Leroe’s second 
watch. Gates bad been closed. Night wasfailen It was dark,—very dark. 
Round had come and gone. The men were snoring inside in the guard-room, 
waoen up jyomps the Corporal, and says he, * | heve heard the haif-hour after 
he time for relieving the factronnarre strike; and pray why is he not relieved?’ 

“* Never cried ‘ faction,’ Corporal, said he who ought to have mounted 
guard. 

** Did he not!’ returned the Corporal ; ‘ then he must be asleep on his post. 

will have him sent to prison.’ 

* And therewith he arose and walked out to the post. Meantime the new 


Phen he uncoils himself, rising slowly to ls full height, and /4¢éunnaire was gettng down his musket, and had everything ready for re- 


confronting his antagonist with a well assumed consciousvess of the extreme |i ¥ing guerd, when the door was pushed open, and in rushed the Corporal, 


absurdity of his question, and the absolute impregnability of the defence ; if, ‘ooking perplexed. 


indeed, he shali condescend to make any answer at all; for you are left 


doubt a moment, whether he wil] not allow his supere:lious expression to ex- ‘ern. 
However, such Minute, and Le won't get up from the ground, where he is stretched like a log 


oi timber’ 


pand into a conlemptuous jangn, and so sit down agatn. 
things not being allowed by the sovereign people, and, as ministers, however 
despotically disposed, must answer queéstious, the next thing to be accom 
plished is to give as homceopathic a duse of information as possible, conveye 


*** Debout, debout! Up! op" erted he, ‘take your muskets and the lan- 
This rascaily fellow is drank. Here have I been kicking him this half- 


“Upon this we sallied forth with the lantern; and, certes, we found our 
nan reclining at full length. Ns musket we could nowhere discern,—but his 


in the largest possible amount of inuillerence, superciliousness, and wholesome s!iacko we saw at some distance from him upon the ground The hood of his 


parliamentary contempt. There are stereotyped forms. 
almost the words 
liar to the particular Home Secretary of whom we speak. 


The iitiated known \"igat-cloak was drawn over his face, as if he were bent on a good nap. How- 
The cool phiegmatic. impassible style is, of course, peca-| ever, only think,” added my interlocutor, grounding his musket melodramati- 
His idea of the cally, “only think,—figere to yourself, | pray you (jigurez vous, je vous en 


functions of his office seems to be, that he is to exercise the utmost possible prt), My surprise, when, on going to raise the shacko which lay at some six 


power with the least possible acceuntability. 
nothing, do nothing, but what he is absolutely compellable to know, see, or do 
If the enemy can ferret out a fact and prove it, so much the betterfor his case 
Then, perhaps, it may be admitted. But tve usual course is for Sir James, 
in his low, monotonous voice, and steady determined manner, to give an ela- 
borate furmal statement of words, with as few facts as possible, and leaving 
the matter as neariy as possible where be found it 

This course has its advantage ; for (he qaestions put are often unmeaning, 
and even detrimental, to the public service Sometimes, however, matter> 
grow more serious. ‘The covl, bard, impassable fanctronary is compeiled by # 
sense of duty to make a more elaborate statement, and then It Is you perceive 
his superiority as a minister. The clearness, tirmuess, exteut of information 
and sound knowledge of his duty he displays, shew him to be not deficient 
either in act or in explanation, when be thinks it necessary. His questioner ts 
then put hors de comba/, and he himself gets a sort of license for that superc) 
housness and apathetic iadifference to p pular censure, which are so fal 
urged to his prejudice Ju stall more dubious cases, @s, jor instance, in that of 
Mazzini, Siz James Graham has carried this impassibility and indi 
an insulting extent. if he beheved himseif mght of course he shewed creat 
moral courage ; but moral courage in a bad cause is scarcely distinguishanle 
from obstinacy ; and Sir James Graham's conduct in that case laid Lim eper 
to great obloquy, much of which was deserved Yet the determination he 
shewed under such circumstances rather increased than diminished bis influ- 
ence with the house. If it made him, politically speaking, hated by many, 
also made him feared. Such steady self possession, joined to such talents ane 
information, and to such debating powers as he hes tn his former career « y 
ed, though now he rarely exercises them, are quite sufficient to accoun 
that influence which we have ascribed to him; in the absence of personal 
spect which, generally speaking, he does not command ; or of party gratitade 
which he has done little to deserve on the one hand, and so much to forfeit o: 


the other. 
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THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 
CAMPAIGN OF ISLY 
BY ONE WHO MAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH army —[ Continued } 
PUNISHMENTS IN THE FOREIGN LEGION OF FRANCE. 
THE SAVATE.” 
The boom of the surge of Oran was then once more loud in my ears. F ron 
the pinnacles of that impregneble place,—and, indeed, it is full of pinnacies 
inconceivably lofty, for it is the stone diadem, the true mural crown of a 


Mountain,—was rolled out before me the blue immensity of the Mediierranean 


The sea has no national prejudices. The same waves whi ch were booming 
under the cliffs of Provence while I moisiened the sands of Tlemcen with the 
sweat of my brow, were now singing their deep song under the black aud adust 
mountains of Oran. “Soon,” said I, gazing on the sea, “you shall bear me, 


whence you have so wildly whirled me! ’ \ 


He is to know nothing, see /of seven feet distance from Leroc, | found that his head was in it*. Ma foi, 


—I cau assure you | felt quite overcome. His head was very heavy,—and he 
was my particular comrade.” At this passage the Sactionnaire passed the cuff 
of his capote hastily across bis eyes. “Ah!” said he then, after a mc. 
ments silence, durmg which he saluted with the port of arms a common sol- 
fer, decorated with (he cross, who passed proudly by, touching his casquette 
ia no ungraceful acklowiedgment ; * Ah,”’ continued he, “it 1s very silly to go 
asleep on guard in Africa. Vorla une grande bétise de 8 endormir étant en 
garde en Afrigue! \t is so unpleasant to leave your head in your shacko. Jn 
pont of fact, if one sleeps on duty m this country, one seldom wakes up again. 
Now, you must observe that on the occasion whose little history | have related 
to you, tue gaies ol the town had been closed, so that it was none of your no- 
mad Arahs, your suepherds, and your wasps of the * plamme,” that cut the throat 
af poor Leroc. It was a peaceful citizen, —a man who bought bread the next 
morning, and ale it quietly in the bosom of his domesticated family. Alas, 
comrade, | wish | were Genera! of Oran for twenty-four hours, | would collect 
the Arebs in the Place Napoléoa, and would make the soldiers 
play er/e8at them. It would be good practice for the musket. Or | would 
build a battery,—boum, boom, boom away. And | would first make these na- 
tive creatures a little neat and appropiate speech, in which | would assure 
(hem that, having had my attention called to their admiration tor the shacko of 
Martin Alphonse Leroct, private of the line, | had decided that they all should 
ry on that hat one after the other; and that for tuat end | should have to 
trouble them for the loan of their heads,—nicely shaved They might have 
the cranium back immediately. Bah! Lam sick of ut, comrade. it is not a 
civil sed warfare. I hate, I abhor these Aravien savages. The air is so hot 
tueday that I could drink their blood, to siake the thirst and fire of my deep, 
jeep, deep detestation. Accursed race that they are,—accursed race. Une 
race maudiule !—une race maudile 

* Poor Leroc,” said I. 

“Yes,” cried he, ‘the upsiot and mora! of the tale is this :—The very man 
from whom | buy the halfpenny box of blacking for my shoes is a foe. | will 
keep my mght band on my poniard as 1 give him the sou with my left. Oh, 
beautiful, beautiful France. waen shall | again behold you!—Oh! la belle 
France, la belle France! quand est ce que je la reverrar sg 

With this pessionate exciamation be turned away, aud began to march sternly 
up and down his beat 

co | think,”’ said | to myse f, as ] sauntered from the spot, “that there is not 
much danger of my refusing the Courieous permission of the French Govern- 
ment tu retire from this abomnabie, and by me most Unanticipated, most un- 
conjectured service. 

The shades of evening had deeply fallen, as | entered the gloomy baraque or 
chambree where I was to pass the night. 1 beard a Babel of tongues around 
me,—the harsh accents of Alsace, the tones teat ring amid the sinevards of 


* This is a literal fact, accurate in time, place, and event, 
+ This name is fictitious. for I forget the real name; but the incident jest 


related is not only founded on fact, but is itself a fact. It illustrates the pro- 


| gress the French have made in colouising Algeria —AvTHoR, 
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the Rhine ;—Prussian, Belgian, Flemish, Turkish, Spanish, Itaiian voices, in!| ‘ Ganache!’ thundered I—* do you dare to address me so?” 
uncouth discord clamoured a thousand discourses. I proceeded to my ham- I must here remark that, during the whole time I was m Africa, the soldiers, 
mock, and threw myself on it in very weariness. 1 will not trouble the reader though invariably ¢uéoymmg or ** thou-ing’’ each, never used any other than the 
with & minute descnption of the sheds in which the Foreign Legion bold their distant and respecttul ‘* you,” when speaking to me. I, of course, except one 
dormiiory, ard are stabled ; but they sleep in hammocks, of which the feet are or two persons with whom | chose to allow a greater intimacy. 
hung against the wooden walls of the chambrés, and the heads against arow ‘The Parisian now seized the savate, and, being second in the order of exe. 
of posts supporting its roof. The hammock swings hardiy three feet from the cutionerst dealt three such biows on the back of the untortunate sufferer, that 
ound. Such furniture is of course much more easily moved and transported tne latter roared aloud with anguish. ‘That dreadful ery still rings in my ears, 
rom place to place than bedding and fixtures wou!d be. Methinks I can, to this day, on the dark evenings, hear his agonizing protest— 
I threw myself, | say, into my hammock, aod was just sinking into atroubled = ** Je suis innocent, je suis innocent !” So it ran. 
slumber, when some horrid and increasing tumult more than Lalf awakened Now, only two of the executioners had struck him. There were upwards of 
me. Uncouth figures—swarthy and worn faces, with bright eyes and a frown one hundred and twenty men still left; some of them very cruel, and all very 
ing lock, d and re-passed before my drowsy eyes ‘The uproar deepened s'rong. They were each to deal three blows with their whole might, 
Arms w:re raised. Blows seemed to fall and then arose a shrill cry of tor-  ** Will he be alive, when they untie him!” said |. 
ture, in obedience to which I instinctively awoke and started from my canvas)“ Ob, itis possible!” replied somebody. 
Y And now his cries were growing fainter, but still he protested that he was 
“Great God ” exclaimed J, “ is nut even the night free from horrors!” innocent : 
+ Not yet,” cried a stern voice; ** hear him first in his defence. Then ad- ‘ Je suis innocent, camarades, camarades, je suis innocent !” 
minister the savate |" | My eyes grew dizzy. But onward from hand to hand went the bloody savate ; 


“ Yes, hear me, hear me,” cried the voice of one in the agony of fear. | and oh, horrible to tell, the men now began to fight who should have it next. 
I looked ; | arose from the ground on which I had nalf fallen in the confu- Yes, they literally sccambied and wrestled for the luxury of wielding the in- 
sion, and | advanced towards the centre of this horrible commotion strument of torture against a fellow-soldier, in the presence of the assembled 


There [ beheld a scene which | cannot conjure from out my memory. It company. They pulled and tugged, with oaths and horrid laughter, at the 
will never depart. Dreadful night! There is but one otber iu all my recol. murverous weapon. Meantime the poor accused, who had borne arms for 
lections which wears a hue so ghastly and appalling. France, and who was thus inhumanly butchered, remained tied fast and sus- 

“ Are you not comrades! Havel not burne the knapsack along with you! pended horizontally, with his face turned downwards, ag blood from bh is 
Are ye no: men! Are ye not human! Oh! mon Dieu, mon Dieu, are ye nose and mouth es if he bad burst a bioud-vessel internally. [t was a fearful 
devils? Give me the sabre or the bayonet and let me die like a man, even aod overwhelming spectacle, that unholy occupation of warriors, making 
though one against a hunured !”’ themselves the voluntary, the greedy, the emulous executioners of their own 

Such were the cries of ascldier who struggled in the hands of several others. comrade And more fearful anu more overwhelming was it to see, how the 
They were occupied in fastening strong ropes to bis arms and legs—royes contagion of cruelty tripled it, nay, multiplied it a bundred fold ; as when many 
which were subsequently attached to the fixtures im the baraque. smali brands are brought cogether, they then flame forth into a more rapid 

** What is the matter !’’ demanded I of one of the elders o1 the company— conflagration. Nor was t.e infectious spirit of unruth the only demon at work 
grim looking veteran—with moustache and eyebrows thick and black, but the 1 that den of cegraded warriors. Vanity, too, played its part. They felt glad 
o-ts Of his head all grey and nearly gone. | to exhibit before one another the powers and strength of their blows as well as 

** That soldier, jeune homme,” said he to me, indicating the poor wretch the fury of their inexorable vengeance. Can any practice be more demoraliz- 
whom they were binding ; * that soldier received the pay to give to one of his !ng, more shamefully unmilitary, than this of mutual and internecine execution ; 
comrades, and he drank it or embezzled it instead of conveying it to its dest: If commanded, then shoot the seidier formally condemned ; but do not seek to 
nation. We are now going to administer to him the savate For, such offences be his slaughterer. How can there be brothers in arms, wnen the comrade is 


are left to be dealt with by the pany in its republ capacity. Neither s0 so ready to b judge, d . andexecutioner' How can martial 
Serjeant, nor Officer, nor General, nor King, can step between that man and faith live under this horribie system ! Where are the frankness, the truth, the 
the horrors of the shoe.” . fraternity of military honour a. i military glee! Why not have regular trbu - 


* And are you sure the poor wretch committed the offence of which he 1s nals and regular bourrcaux set apart for their unhappy duties, and not intro- 
accused. Is the crime well proved !” duce degradation into the soldier's heart, making him the butcher of his com- 
*: Tron de Diow!” replied my interlocutor in the dialect of dear, sweet Pro- rade, the spy of his own brother in arms, feared at once and fearing, detested 
vence, which he had picked up during a furlough of convalescence passed at and detesting, the scorner and the scorned! 
the gardens of Hiéres; “these rascally fellows are not very particular inthe [imagined myself in the nether world, and the fiends were torturing a 


demonstration. I observed, young stranger, that vou slept during the trial.’’ damned sou! befure me. 
* Slept!” cried I with a shudder, “do you call « sleep in your country! After a short bot eager struggle with two or three others,a brawny Dutch- 
But, you think, then, that the offence is not clearly made out !"’ | man—the very antitype of Dirk Hatteraick—possessed himself of the terrible 


#. “ Tron de Diou,” said the gallant ancien, “ the man is not a popular man— arm: for, be wt remembered always, I speak only of the Foreign Legion—that 
the judges are not calm judges—the accusers and condemners are the same kennei and sewer of iniquity, that sink of nations, that abomination of gathered 
rsons—the savate has not now been given in the company this long while— immunities ; and I do not at al! accuse the French regiments of these practices. 
the morality of the soldiers is sinking—”’ | know not whether the punishment of the savace be used among them; and if 

“ Even to the sole of their shoes,” interposed I. | so, then certain I am they infuse into the employment of it some of the 

“And mast be stimulated by an occasional example of terror,” continued ness and chivalry which they have not wholly lost. I speak, i repeat, of the 
the veteran. Leguon Etrangere, in which some Frenchmen certainly serve—but as foreign- 

* Tu as beau, tu as beau!” he subjomed, nodding his head at the doomed ers. ‘The probability is that they are escaped malefactors, deemed by the 
and now fast bound culprit, who was most piieously screaming forth these un Government good brands for the burning, excellent fuel for the vast fire in 
availing words :— | Africa. The Dutchman, then, was the master of the savate. 

“ Camarades, camarades, je suis innocent, jc suis innocent! [havecarried ‘ I think,” ered he, witha ferocious grin, “that | shall do his business for 
the musket with you! I have held the payonet with you! If I did not give, bim—Je ferar son affaire, mai !” 
him his money, it was not that I drank it. | lost it, comrades, I lost it; and He spoke tolerabie French ; but his hideous accent was rendered still more 
I am willing to make it up with my own pay. I am innocent!” | detestable in that he exhaled it through his nose. 

* Now, then,” said a figure bustling forward in the hubbub,—*“ all is ready, Meantime, the executed man had ceased to articulate, and now groaned but 

ive me the savate. Each man in this company deals the culprit three blows feeblvy. Down feil the first blow. Ob God! I felt it myself. The Dutch- 
of this savate with all his might, and he who strikes softly must ve placed where man uttered a sort of halloo of wild delight, and struck his second stroke. He 
that wretch lies—must be tied down, and must infallibly undergo the punish-| bad very long arms, all muscle and bone, heavy and strong. As the third 
ment himself. We will have no ftiinching ; we will have no collusion; the horror was descending upon the back of my fellow soldier, I groaned aloud. It 
company requires an example. Give me the savate, | say; give me the sa- fell; and then the Dutchman turned towards me savagely. 
vate !” * Oh, que vous avez le ceur tendre !” cried he, glaring upon me as if he 

These cruel words were cruelly spoken. And while the dim light of the could willingly have dealt me the same favours. * Now, then,” continued he, 
candle which was stuck, as in some ill-appointed stable, against one of the with a shout, “ It is the Englishman’s turn. Here, /’ Ang/ats, take the savate ; 
wooden flared and flickered in its ghastly revelation of the scene, | aud let us see how you can strike that dying man—ce moribond.” 
thought that I could detect the blood-shot eyes of the self constitu'ed leader in “* If | strike at all, it will not be the dying man,” said I turning haughtily 
this loathsome torture ; I thought, I say, that i could detect this voluntary ex- away “ | came to this country as a soldier, not as an executioner.” 
ecutioner’s eyes glaring significantly upon me, when he alluded to “ striking He followed me. Aring wasmade round me. Fierce eyes glared upon 
softly.” me. The inturiated men shouted aloud, Take the sarafe, or we'll adminis- 
“Twill not strike softly,” muttered I to myself; “for will not strike at teritto you! Use it, or feel it! Use it, or feelit! You are not to be better 

” ‘ than us! Since you came amongst us, you shal] doas we do!” 

I could not help being here strack with the savage and terrible picturesque- A dreadful tumult arose, and [ saw hands uplified against me in the dim 
ness of the scene. In the uncouth and warlike chambrec, which was very light. Such were the cries. Such was the scene. I| think there are few of 
long, an open walk on the clay floor separated the two rows of hammocks, in my readers whocan recall a night so horrible in their own proper history. 
the centre. On either side of this rude avenue stood the colonnade of wooden Far from country, from friends, fatigued, worn out, overwhelmed with horrors 
posts, against which were hung the hammocks, and against which also the —my nerves shaken, my imagination stimulated—is it wonderful that, for an 
muskets and the bayonets were suspended. These giitiered down the dusky instant, | believed myself in the world of lost souls, surrounded by the fiends* 
baraque in stern regularity ; but so savage was the perspective, so full of dus:| This monstrous and overawing hallucination lasted but a single moment. 
and discomfort was the whole shed, so emaciated and ferocious were the faces, Other thoughts, other memories, other emotions, not ignoble or unspiritual, 
so loud and disorderly the vell, so wild the gestures, so frequent and so ready came to my rescue, ard restored me to my natural intrepidity. 
the bright weapons, that a er suddealy transported to that spot by the ‘‘ Yes, give me the suvate,” shouted | ; and I grasped the weapon. “ Now,” 
diable boiteux, and let through the roof of the building, might easily suppose I continued, as | raised my arm, * you have every right to hear on what grounds 
he had alighted amid a gang of untameable vanditti, fighting and brawling over | refuse to use this weapon as you command. There is only one man amongst 
their bloody spoils. i | you who has not that right ; it is the man who hasinsulted me. I will remove 

“ Why do they not wait till morning to punish that uofortunate soldier!’ him, and then | will satisfy you all fullv, all except him alone ; all the rest 
said I to the veteran—“ why do they disturb the ear of the nigh with thet wild shall be satisfird.” JI then turned swiftly towards the Dutchman, who, like 
and dreadfui uproar!” | most cruel men, was in reality a coward. ‘ You want to see what sort of & 

* Wait till morning !”’ retorted he in great surprise. “‘ Know you not that blow I can strike,” pursued |, shifling the savace to my left hand, ‘ remember 
we may be ordered into expedition before morning! Know you not that he it well!’—and I bestowed him a northern straightforwarder, if the reader will 
may be dead before morning?” pointing tothe accused “ No, no. We must pardon me for the invention of this term. He went down as well as [ could 
make sure of our vengeance.” bave wished; whereupon [ immediately said to the soldiers, who were highly 

* What!” cried I, quite as much amazed now, as he had been before— pleased, and, indeed, soothed by this proof of decision, ‘“ The reason I can- 
“ what ! has not even death the right to snatch your victim from your clutches '’, not strike that man, whom you have been executing, is, that I do not belong 

“ We grant death no euch privilege, ganache /” said a Pacisian, (for there to your company anylonger. [am not asoldier. It is not my business to meddie 

were some French in the Legion), interposing with an insolent swagger. | with your savate. I receive my conge to-morrow morning ; nor do I think, 
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comrades—allow me to use that pleasant word for the last time,—nor do | my Lords, that I should discuss the motive or the grounds on which that pro- 
think, then, comrades, that the hardest striker of a brother in arms, tied hand! posal was founded. I was, however, one of those who considered that it was 
and foot, is necessarily the hardest striker of the enemy in the field.” ‘not necessary that such a measure shouldj be adopted at that time. I! consid- 
“ Bravo! bravo!” cried they ; * c'est un brave garcon!” ered, that although the misfortune to which I have referred would undoubtedly 
Thus ended my enterprise, thus feil to pieces my earliest castle in the air, have the effect of depriving millions, J may say, of a large portion of the pro- 
like a house of cards ; thus faded my visions of military renown: thus was. vision they had made for their sustenance during the year, yet thatthere was 
run to its mocking goal my sanguine race after warlike honours. My search not exactiy a deficiency of food Millions, it is true, had been deprived of their 
for glory was over. The inebriation of poetic hope had sunk within me for! food ; but still there was no deficeincy of food in the country, according to all 
ever. Broken, broken, like a porcelain tower, were al! my lofty aspirations. accounts. It was my opinion that it was advisable arrangements should be 
Alas! and alas ! made, as had been done before, to find the means of employment for parties 
| who had suffered this deprivation, and to find also the means of rewarding them 
for their labour, and of giving them food. My Lords, it appeared to me, 
besider, that, under the provisions of the existing Corn-law, Parliament had 
‘provided for such an emergency. If the price of corn reached such an amount 
that there should appear to be any deficiency of supply or any want of food in 
the country, the law had provided that corn should be admitted at a nominal 
Under these circumstances, it appeared to me to be unnecessary to 


THE OTHER DAY. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
It seems, love, but the other day 
Since thou and I were young together ; 
And yet we've trod a toilsome way, 
And wrestied oft with stormy weather. duty. 


I see thee in thy spring of years, _ suspend the law ; and on that ground | certainly was one of those who object 't : 
Ere cheek or curl had known decay ; _ed to this proposition of my right honourable friend. At the same time, [ +o 
And there’s a music in mine ears, | was most anxious—and the Government a/most unanimously concurred in the Rf ‘ 
As sweet as heard the other day ! same view—to adopt such measures as, under the circumstances, might seem fe 
. | epleulated to meet the apprehended misfortune.”” A Commission was appoint- si, 
Att bow bends PP 
ection like a rainbow be ed and instructed to tske measures for employing the people, paying them, Ts 
A _and procuring food for them—indeed, all the measures adopted on former sim- 
Cf y lends ilar occasions. In the course of the discussions on the subject, it was intima- me 
of ted that the suspension of the Corn-law might make its very ; 
and subsequently Sir Robert Peel intimated his opinion of the absolute ne- 
That lighter, happier heart of youth, vane fate an essential alteration in the Corn-laws. “ | believe every- ‘ : 
When looks were kind, and lips were sweet, ‘body admitted that some alteration was necessary—that an alteration upon iis 
And love's world seemed a world of truth. | certain points was necessary. I think there is no doubt about that. That was po 
Within this inner heart of mine | admitted by all. My right honourable friend considered that it was a 
A thousand golden fancies throng, | to make an essential alteration in the existing Corn-law. Many Members of ia 
And whispers of atune divine | the Cabinet objected to this suggested alteration ; and there was a strong yt 
Appeal with half-forgotien tongue - | difference of opinion on the subject. For my own part, I certainly was of aon 
I know, I feel, "tis but a dream, opinion that it was desirable to avoid — any enw alteration A the oe 
That thou art old and I am grey, Corn-laws. I confess also, my Lords, that I considered it was essential to i 
And that, however brief it seem, the safety of the Government that the difference of opinion in the Cabinet " 
We are not as the other day. should be reconciled. Having served the Crown of England now for about a 
Ses asthnatenad an ie | tifty years, I consider it my duty on all occasions to endeavour to promote the ee 
as the other day—when lowers on ‘interests ofthe State ; and I did everything in my power to reconcile the (s 
on our differences of op g my colleagues—to preserve in union a Govern- 
both Houses of Parliament. I considered it my duty to make every effort a 
— - the world hed been ous id be | retam union in the Cabinet, and to reconcile differences of opinion, as the best 4 7 
@ thought how changed shou state, service | could render to the Soveign in the circumstances in which the Cabi- i. 
west it efforts | did not succeed ; and the result was an intimation on the p ‘a 
When we ‘d that scheme which Love imparts, _of my right honourable friend, that he would submit to her Majesty the resig- ai 
That chain all interests to bind— | should nation of his office, and that he would recommend her Majesty to endea- » 
The fellowship of human hearts, vour to form another Government. My Lords, this course was adopted, after a : : : 
The federation of mankind ! | discuesion whether it was advisable that my right bonourable friend should come vo 
And though with us time travels on, down to Parliament and make his —, for an mene ne of the Corn-law, by 
Still relics of our youth remain, having a divided Cabinet, a majority of which was against the proposition ; or - 
As some flowers, when their spring is gone, } — — not — and most for the —— and Bony of her it 
Yet late in autumn bloom again. | Majesty, e should at once intimate to her Majesty the position in which ‘ae 
| he stood, and ex his desire that her Majesty would permit him to resign 
Alas ! ’mid worldly things and men, | . 
P - his office. I certainly though it was desirable that my right honourable friend 
Love's hard te caution of convince ; “resign offica than submit his proposition to Parliament 
And hopes, which which were but fables then, —— f the Cabi 
with a divided Cabinet ; and I believe all the members of the inet enter- 
The twilight of the memory cheers ‘ _ tained the same views.” Sir Robert Pee! took that course; a noble Lord 
as ny = of o- years [Time the time.) informing me of the circumstance ; and stating, that if he did re- 
sume office, he had determined, happen what might, if he stood alone, that,as 
For what was then obscure and far the Minister of the Crown, he would enable her Majesty to meet her Parlia- 
Hata grown more radiant to our eyes, /ment. | highly applauded my right honourable friend on that occasion, and [ 
Although the promised, hoped-for star determined that | for one would stand by him. I felt it my duty ; and I did 
Of social iove hath yet to rise. think the formation of a Government in which her Majesty would have conti- 
Stull foot by foot the world is crost— | dence was of greater importance than any ——- of any —— 
Still onward, though it slow appear : Corn law, or any other law. (A laugh} My Lords, my right honou 
Who knows how small a balance lost | riend wrote to mé and desired me to attend the Cabinet that evening ; which 
Might cast the bright sun from its sphere ! i dic. I admired the conduct of my right honourable friend ; I was delighted 


‘with it ; it was exactly the course which I rane have — — — 
ae tof ' similar circumstances ; and I determined that I would stand by him. y 
Is pa cen pote gga ' Lords, at the same time that I did this, | knew well the position in which my 
Upon life's Sonie dia! thrown. right honcurable friend stood in relation to the Corn-laws. I knew well, that 
The greatest pleasures, greatest grief, | in consequence of his having resigned his office into her Majesty's hands, 
Can never bear the test of years : because he could not prevail upon his Cabinet to support him in a material 
The pleasures vanish leal by leaf, alteration of the Corn-law, those who were employed tojform a Government 
‘must have had a knowledge of the particular circumstances under which my 


All time is lost in |:ttleness ! 


tone. ‘night honourable friend had resigned his office; and my Lords, how could my 
Then, though it seem a trifling space 'nght honourable friend go into the Hovse of Commons, and again defend the 
Since youth, and jove, and nope were ours, | Corn-law, as he had done only the preceding July—(A laugh)—how could he 
Yet those who love us most may trace ' go into Parliament and defend the Corn-law against those gentlemen who 
The hand of age aud cur flowers. | were informed of his opinion that it ought to be aliered, and who, of course, 
Thos day by day life’s ages grow ; | would have reproached him witha fresh alteration of opinion? I knew well, 
The sands which hourly fal! and climb | therefore, when I told my right honourable frend that | would stand by him in 
Mark ceniuries in their ceaseless flow, the resumption of his Government, that in doing so I must be party to the 
And cast the destinies of Time ! | proposition for a material alteration of the Corn-law. Jt could pot be otherwise. 
rial Darli | knew it, and I did it. | knewit.” The Duke on be- 
eria arliament. | lef that the me to be proposed by Sir Robert Peel wou satisfactory 
up _ ‘to the country and to his night honourable friends. He observed that the 
MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. | President of the Board of Control. a great landed proprietor, would se 


House of Lords Jan. 26. propose measures that would betray the interests of agriculture. He entreat 

The Duke of WELLINGTON spoke as follows, after a few introductory their | sordships to wait and bear the measure which would be laid before them, 
temarks, promising brevity. \\and they would then see whether Sir Robert Peel had betrayed his duty. 

“My Lords, when the accounts were received from Ireland and different « But, at all events, my Lords, whatever that measure may be, ! say, that 
parts of Great Britain during last autumn oi the state of the potato crop, and) situated as I am in this country, highly rewarded as 1 have been by the Sov- 
the inconveniences likely to result, my right honourable frend at the head of ereign and the people of England, | could not refuse that Sovereign to aid her 
her Majesty's Government deemed it his duty to call together his colleagues, to form a Government, when called upon, in orderto enable her Majesty to meet 
in order to take those reports into consideration.” Accordingly he did s0;) her Parliament, and carry on the business of the country. Upon the ground, 
Teports and propositions wero submitted to the Cabinet ; and among the rest, my Lords, I present myselfnow to your view ; and I claim from you an ac- 
Sir Robert Peel proposed to suspend the operation of the existing Corn-law, so} quiescence iu the principle which I have laid down, that { positively could not 
a8 to open the ports ior the admission of corn duty-free.“ [tis not seneee refuse to serve the sovereign when thus called upon, Thave no doubt when 
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these measures come to be laid before you, that they will be tound to be such as 
will meet your satisfaction and general approbation.” 

The duke of BUCKINGHAM was not satisfied, and called for further explana- 
tion—The Government, it appeared, had become quite a Free trade Govern- 
ment ; and he wished to know why, when Lord John Russell attempted to 
form a government, the present Ministers had not supported him. As for 

himself, he would go with the Duke of Richmond to defeat any measure of 
this or of any Government to introduce free trade. 

The Duke of WELLINGHAM—« [ don’t know what the noble Duke means 
by ‘a Free-trade Government.’ Perhaps the noble Duke will expla what 
he means.”’ (Laughter.) 

The Duke of BUCKINGTON—* No doubt, the noble Duke is staggered 
to find himself in a-Cabinet professing measures so totally different to wnat he 
formerly professed.” Ministers who are now ready to carry out measures 
which they opposed in 1841, form, if not a Free-tcrade Government, as near- 
ly one as possible 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, that as the cirevmstances under which 
Lord John Russell had attempted to form a Cabinet had been fully explained 
to the public, he did not feel called upon to state the occurrences which then 
took place. He explained, however, how he himself had abandoned a fixed 
duty on corn— 

_ “ A friend to the principle of a fixed duty, I saw good reason for abandoning 
it at this moment, after tye public declarations that had been made against it 
by @ person so high in authority asthe right honourable Baronet at the head of 
the present Government and at the head of the former Government, at al! 
times, that that substitution for the existing Corn-law was one to which he never 
could consent. And when I found that to his high authority was added that of 
my noble friend the Member for the city of London, i—retaining my opioion 
that a fixed duty would have been the most satisfactory arrangement that 
could be made of this question, and one which, bad it been adopeed earlier. 
would have prevenied the agitation which has taken place on this subject—I 
did thick that it was impracticable to bring a fixed duty before the cousidera- 
tion of Parliament with any chance of its being adopted’ In the course of 
some further remarks, Lord Lansdowne mentioned, that when Sir Rovert Peel 
found himself unable to carry on the Government, and effort was made to as- 
certain whether those who differed from him in the Cabinet thought themselves 
capable of carrying iton He hoped that the House would now devote iisel! 
to the satisfactory settlement of the question. “I for one do hold the opin- 
ion, that the facilities enjoyed by the noble Lords opposite of carrving this 

uestion were greater than those which others could have, as the question only 
could be carried by effecting conversions in some quarter or another. Those, 
conversions are seeded, not on this side, but on the other side of the House ; 
and a much greater degree of facility in effecting them would be found by 
your Lordships opposite than could be hoped for either by myself or by any of 
my colleagues : aud therefore [ ain sanguine that, under the influence of those 
noble Lords, this great question may be brougit to such a settlement as | for 
one earnestly desire to see."”” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON added a few words to his explanation— 

“ It is perfectly true, as stated by the noble Marquis, that in the course of 
the discussions which took place (after the resignation of my righ! honourabie 
friend and before the resumption of his office) between her Majesty and the 
noble Lord in anothre place and the noble Marquis—it is perfectly true tuat I, 
and I believe others, where called upon to state whether any one of us was 
disposed to forma Government oa the principle of maintaining the existing 
Corn-law. My Lords, what others answered [ cannot pretend to say. I 
answered immediately, that Iwas not ; that | could not undertake to form a 
Government. But, my Lords, when I made that answer, [ did it not only out 
of diffidence in my own ability to undertake such a charge, but likewise, my 
Lords, because I felt that it would be absolutely impossible, according to my 
knowledge of the govornment of the House of commons, to form a Government 
in which the public could have confidence which should be formed on the prin- 
ciple of supporting that measure Under those circumstances, my Lords, | 
certainly, when called upon to say whether I (and [ believe others) would or 
not form a Government for her Majesty on that principle, declared that | could 
not and would not. 

The Duke of RICHMOND hoped that there would be inquiry before any 
change should be made in the law—lIt there were, he would pledge himself to 

@ that a farmer paying 3000/. a year rent paid treble the taxes that Mr. 

obden paid, althougl: he made 30,001. a week. (Laughier.) The 

bers of the League, both in that House and out of it, $were always mushing as- 
sertions, but were never able to prove them 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE, too, wished for inquiry ; but the Duke 
of Richmond's friends had always prevented it 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that they bad done so because Mr. Cobden 
had demanded it with the avowal that he did so to get rid of the Corn-laws— 
His friends were always ready to give every information upon that subject. 
He supposed that the highway-rates and the pour-rates were not burdens upon 
land? (Cries of * No, no!) He should like to know whether one o! bis 
tenants did not pay more thanthe whole League put together? (Lang Ater ) 
Lord Clanricarde said that Mr. Cobden had made converts of the whole of the 
Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel aud the rest of ihe Ministers, and then be said tbat 
he had made converts of the people out of doors: if that were the case, then 
let the Minister dissolve Parliament and go tothe country. Heithe Duke ot 
Richmond) would say to the farmers throughout the country, * Protective, net 
to corn alone, but to British industry.”” Let them goto the country, and ass, 
the manufacturers of Engiand—ay, the manufacturers of this towp—-ihe Baglish 
tailors and shoemakers—whether they would consent to foreign articles com. 
ing in free of duty? He defied them to go to the country ; but let them go 
and appeal to those constituencies that placed the present Government in 
power, and those constituencies would say. We are against free trade now 

The Earl of ABERDEEN alone replied ; stating atthe same time that his 
position left him nothing to account for—** When my right honourable friend, 
at the commencement of November, made the proposal to the Government 
which has been alluded to, | gave to that proposal my cordia! and unhesitatung 
assent. It would not be proper at this time to enter into the reasons that in- 
duced me tocome to that opinion ; but such was the opinion [then entertained, 
and such is the opinion I entertain now.” 

Here the conversation dropped. 

House of Commons, Feb. 23. 

The Address having been read from the chair, Sir Robert Pe el rose and 
made a full explanation of the late Ministerial crisis, and also of hi 8 own views 
and measures. 
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feresce to any particular expression—he did not even ask for a reversal of the 
sentence ; but be asked for the opportunity, after condemnation, of explaining 
the motives for his conduct. 

The immediate cause which Jed to the dissolution of the late Government 
in the early part of December, was that great and mysterious calamity the 
failure of the potato crop It would, however, be uncandid to attribute undue 


“importance to that one cause “ That particular cause appeared to me to pre- 


clude further delay, and to require immediate decision —decision not only upon 
the measures which it was necessary at the time to adopt, but as to the course 
to be ultimately taken with regard to the laws which govern the importation 
of grain. I will not assign to that cause too much weight = [ will not with- 
bold the homage which is due to the progress of reason and of truth, by deny- 
ing that mv opinions on the subject of protection have undergone a change, 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) Whether holding a private station or in a pub- 
lic one, I will assert the privilege of yielding to the force of argument and 
conviction, and acting upon the results of enlarged experience. {1 may te 
supposed that there is something humiliating in making such admissions: Sir, 
I feel no such humiliation. I should feel humiliation if, having modified or 
changed my opinion, I declined to acknowledge the change for fear of incur 
ring the imputation of inconsistency. he question is whether the facts are 
sufficient to accornt for the change, and the motives for it are pure and disin- 
terested.”” Those who argue for removing impediments on an article of great 
consumption, such as corn, start with immense advantage ; the natura! pre- 
sumption is in favour of free and unrestricted importation. A!) admit that high 
protection or prohibit on for the benefit of any particalar class 1s untenable. 
The argument in favour of protection must either be, that protection of native 
industry in all branches is in itself good ; or that in a country burdened with 
an enormous debt and great taxation, domestic industry must be protected 
against foreign competition ; or that the interests of the great body of the peo- 
ple are not committed to the question—wages rising and falling in a direct 
ratio with prices; or that the land ts entitled to protection on account of pecu- 
The last is a question of justice rather than policy; but the 

“ Now, I want to 
of experience, have 


liar burdens, 
evident answer to that argument is to remove the burden. 
deprive those who, arguing « priort, without the benefit 

come to the conclusion that protection is objectionable in principle—I want to 
deprive them of none of the credit which ts fairly their due. Reason, unaided 
by experience, brought conviction to their minds. My opinions have heen 
nodified by the result of the experience of the last three years I have had 
the opportunity of comparing the results which have followed during the last 
three years from that princtple upon which you have been acting for some 
years past—naint ly, the gradual removal of protection on domestic industry. 
I have had the opportunny of comparing the pertods of abundance and compara- 
tively low prices with periods of searcity and high pnees ; and I am led tothe 
con: lusion that the main grounds of public policy on Whien protection has been 
defended are not tenable ; at least Jecannot maintain them I do not believe, 
a'ter the experience of the last three years, that the rate of wages varies with 
the price of food. [ do not believe, that with high prices wages will necessarily 
rise in the sameratio. I donot beliewe that a low price of food necessarily 
implies a low rate of wages. Neihercan | maintain that protection tv domes- 
tic industry is a necessary good. I said jast year that I thought these pro- 
tective duties were evil in themselves. ! thought they ought not to be lightly 
abolished ; that the svstem of protected incusiry bad grown up, and must be 
tenderly and cautiously dealt with: but itis utterly impossille for any men 
who have made the changes we have mode in the tanti during the last four 
vears to contend that protection to indusiry is in itselfand abstractedly a pub 
lic good. Then, as to the cther argument, which makes great impression on 
its first statement—that because we have a heavy debt and a high rate of taxa- 
‘tion, we must be protected from competition with foreign industry—that ar- 
gument also has been submitted to the test of the last three yeare ; and, so far 
as the experience of that period can supply an erg ment, it is this—that a large 
debt and heavy taxation are best encountered by abundance and cheapness of 
provisions; that they rather alleviate than add to the weight oftexition. Let 
us take the result of the experience of the last three years ; the result of con- 
stantly diminished protection—ou wages, on trade, and on revenue 

[The ngbt honoursble gentleman here went into an elaborate view of statis- 
tics on these three heads. which need not here be repeated, as they remained 
und sputed throughout the subsequent discussion. } 

S» far as we have experience ot the last three years, then, [ have shown that 
under the removal! of protection to domestic indusiry, the great social interests 
of the coun ry have been promoted, crime his been less, morality bas been im- 
proved, znd I could also bring conclusive prouf that the public health has been 
promoted. Our national trade has increased, and our exports have been greater 
t an beiore: and ‘hese we have succeeded im effecting, uot only without duing 
serious loyury to those interests from which protection has been withdrawn, 
but I have shown that the change has been concurrent with an Increase in the 
price of the articles. 

* Now, it is right I should state that, notwithstynding the conviction which 
this experience has brought home to my mind, yet my decided impre-sion was, 
that on other grounds the charge of considering a change in the present Cor- 
law vught not to have devolved uoon me. This | was firmly resolved upen— 
that I could not this session, on the motion of the honourable gentieman for the 
consideration of the Corn laws—I could not, with these convictions, wich, s4¥ 
as you will, | cannot withhold, have met that motion with a direct negative. 
[ claim no credit whatever for these arguments. My conviction has been 
brought about by the results of observation and experience. Those who have 
the merit of having formed their deductions from argument and reason are en- 
titled to all credit on that account; but I claim no title to having made an 
impression by arguments drawn from any source than that of experience and 
observation If I could not have undertaken the deience of the Corn laws 
either upon the public ground of this country being highly taxed, and protec- 
tun therefore necessary, or on the ground that it was for the interest of the 
labouring classes that bigh prices snould continue as the guarantee flor high 
wages, so I could not have undertaken it upon the ground that interierence 
with domestic industry must necessarily be to paralyze our commerce. | wish 
most ardently to have the opportunity of stating to those friends who have 


‘honoured me on so many occasions with their confidence, that | can continue 


this conflict no longer—( Loud cheers from the Opposition benches)—that | 
must devolve it upon other persous more convinced of the strength of the ar- 
gument.” 

Sir Robert Peel now came to the explanation of what had occurred in 
the Cabinet. ‘ There were two periods {in which the dissolution of his Cabi- 
inet and its reconstruction were mooted}; one reaching from the Ist to the 6th 


He might have felt hurt at having been the object of much ac cusation on jof November, the other from the 25th of November to the 6th of December - 
mote surmise—at having been condemned without a hearing ; hes wade no re-|jand, i justice to those who dissented from my opinion, 1 must say, that on any 
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advice I gave, no information derived from letters received since the 6th of was impossible. At the present moment the duty on Indian corn is regulated 
December has or could have any bearing. Now, many Cabinets were held be- by the duty on British barley. This might seem very odd, but such was the 
tween the 3ist of October and the 6th of December. On the Ist of Novem- law. Suppose that on the meeting of Parliament a proposition had been made 
ber, there was no agitation, no petitions had been presented : but it appeared to to admit Indian corn duty free, what would have been the consequence, sup- 
me that these reports from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—the example of posing such a state of things to arise in Ireland which I anticipate as possible ? 
foreign countries—the example of Belgium, whose merchants had cleared the What would be the effect upon the great agricultural interest, supposing we 
market at Liverpool of rice, almost in a day—justified the Government in tak- had agreed to touch the present Corn-laws on some slight point like Indian 
ing measures before it was too late, either by opening the ports by an order in corn, and refuse to admit the slightest relaxation in regard to a nobler species 
Couneil, or by calling Parliament together in a fortnight, to obviate the im- of grain, namely oats’ For my own part, | would rather keep the present 
pending evil. That was the advice [ gave on the Ist of November. There) system intact, and refuse to touch Indian corn, than come down to the House 
would have been an advantage in the plan of taking the responsibility of issu- with a proposal to relieve the pressure of scarcity by introducing Indian corn, 
ing an order in Couneil and trusting to obtain an indemnity from Parliament and fight the battle of protection with respect to other grain.” 
afterwards , and I was prepared to take that responsibility: [ did not insist on Sir Robert complained of some unjust treatment. “ When, after the severe 
that course, but stated that | was prepared to cal! Parliament together imme- labour of last session, almost every hour of my time since has been devoted to 
diately, and advise Parliament that for a limited period the restriction on im- watching chances and reading evidence night and day, so as to be able to guard 
portation should be suspended. [ did not anticipate that this would compel a against a heavy national calamity, | confess it does seem hard to find myself 
reconsideration of the tariff; but I considered that the effect of calling Parlia- the object of accusations of being unfaithful to the interests of the community 
ment together during the period of the suspension of the duties would compe! in general, or to any special or peculiar interests.” It had been said that those 
the reconsideration of this question. My advice at that period was not taken. who had placed him in power could remove him, and he was threatened with 
Onlv three of my colleagues concurred with me; and we separated on the 6th being displaced. There was a material mistake as to his position—both as to 
of November, I reserved to myself the power of calling the Cabinet together, the extent of his obligation and the severity of the threatened penalty. With- 
with the hope of convincing them, that if my alarm was confirmed by subse- out undervaluing the distinction of his position, he might say that he owed no 
quent events, my advice ought to be taken ata later period. So far as! was personal obligation to any man, or to any body of men, for being compelled to 
concerned, that was the time for me to have tendered my resignation. I can submit to the toil and to make the sacrifices which official duty exacts He 
truly say, thatif | did not do so, it was upon public considerations that | acted. had served four Sovereigns ; under George the Third his situation was so sub- 
I felt that it was my duty to adhere to my post when there was a possibility of ordinate that it was impossible for him to attract the notice of his Sovereign ; 
my advice being acceded to. [| felt it wasa positive duty not to evade the but under his three successors he had held some of the highest offices in the 
difficulty. I might have said, that overruled by the great majority of my col- state. “T have served them in critical times, and under difficult circumstan- 
Jeagues, I cannot take the responsibility of continuing in office; but I deter. ces. They have each taken far too favourable a view of any services I have 
mined not to abandon my post. I determined to remain, that if there was a rendered ; but to each of those Sovereigns | have said, with every feeling of 
probability of an adjustment of this question | might bear my part; | deter- dutiful and grateful acknowledgment, thet there was but one favour, one dis- 
mined, therefore, to remain. ‘The Cabinet reassembled on the 25th of Novem. tinction, one reward they had it in their power to confer—the simple assurance 
ber. The evidence | received in the interval did not in the slightest degree that [ had been a loyal and faithful servant. If power have any value, it is 
diminish my apprehensions. We had during the interval, with the unanimous because it gives increased opportunities for rendering public service. It is this 
consent of the Cabinet, taken extraordinary measures for acquiring certain in~ which constitutes the real value of official power; and I think I can say with 
formation. We had issued a Commission for that purpose, and had taken pre- truth, that in intention, at least, [ have not abused it. J and those with whom 
caution to prevent the spread of fever. On the 25:h of November it became [ act have tried to use it for the promotion of the public interest and the ad- 
necessary to consider what instructior. should be issved to that Commission. vancement of the common good. We cannot charge ourselves with having 
Those instructions were determined on. | stated at that time, that it appeared acted at variance with true principles of conservative policy. We cannot 
to me that the issuing of these instructions was inconsistent with a determina- think that it was at variance with Conservative policy that we attempted to 
tion to maintain the present Corn awe, and that [ could not consent to the repair the disasters of Cabul, aud to restore in the Indian army a spirit which 
issuing of those instructions to the Commission, without reserving on my own had been checked by the misfortunes of Affghanistan. We cannot think it in- 
a the power to propose to Parliament some measure of immediate relief. consistent with Conservative policy that we laboured to ge the 

e instructions were issued; aud again | brought under the consideration of ties which have so long prevailed between this country and our powerfal neigh- 
the Cabinet, what I had pressed on them on the Ist of November—aamely, the bonr. It surely is not inconsistent with Conservative policy that we have la~ 
suspension of the restrictions upon importation, either by means of orders in boured to increase the foreign trade of the country by removing prohibitory 
Council or by calling Parliament together. But at that period my own posi- duties—that we have reduced taxation and yet have increased revenue. Is it 
uon, I admit, was changed. The lapse of time, the increase of agitation, and inconsistent with a trae Conservative policy that we have discouraged agita- 
other circumstances, had occurred, materially atlecting my own position. | tion and extinguished sedition’ not by coercive laws, but by creating an im- 
had been overruled inthe Cabinet. The noble Lord opposite had in the inter pression on the part of the great body of the people, that we, the rich and. 
val written his letter; and, giving him credit for the best intentions, | must say (powerful, are ready tu take our full share of the public burdens, and relieve 
it was a letter which, after what had oceurred iw the Cabinet, did most mate- them of oppressive taxation. The conduct of Government is an arduous and 
rially affect my position. Alter that letter | should have appeared to be a difficult undertakicg. | may without irreverence be permitted to say, that, 
adopting the proposition of the noble Lord. On the 22d of November his letter like our physical frame, our ancient constitution is ‘ fearfally and wonderfully 
appeared, and that act of mine on the 26th of November would have appeared jmade’—that it is no easy task to insure the harmonious and united action of 
to be a servile acquiescence ia his views. | would not have abandoned the Monarchy. Aristocracy, and a Keformed House of Commons. These are 
post of danger if | had been supported by an unanimous Government, but that objects which we have attempted to accomplish and I cannot think they are 
was not the result of our deliberations. One of my colleagues—one for whom inconsistent with a pure and enlarged Conservatism. Power for such objects 
I feel the sincerest regard, for whose public qualities | felt, and now teel,the is really valuable ; but for inv own part, I ean say with perfect truth, that, even 
highest respect—he tovk from the lirsu the inust entirely opposite views. His for these objects, | do not covet it. ft is a burden far above my physical, in- 
views were most sincere, | am sure, and adopted after great deliberation , and (finitely beyond my intellectual strength. ‘The relief from it with honour would 
he was convinced that the danger had been greatly magndied, and that no be a favour, and wot a punishment. But while honour and a sense of public 
sufficient reasons had been brought forward for having recourse to orders in ‘duty require it, | do not shrink from office [am ready to incur its responsi- 
Council. [ thought that the adoption of extraordinary measures would’compel the ‘bilities, to bear its sacrifices, to confront its honourable perils; but I will not 
reconsideration of this question. That was my opinion. In these circum (retain it with mutilated power and shackled authority. 1 will not stand at the 
stances, my noble frieud would have felt it his duty, and he was not the only helm during the tempestuous might, if that helm ie not allowed freely to tra- 
member of the Government who would have felt it his duty, to resign ; and, be- verse; [ will no. undertake to direet the course of the vessel by observations 
lieving, as | did, that their resignation would be followed by that of uthers, taken in the yeer 1842. [ will reserve to myself the unfettered power of 
and thinking too that it was highly probabie that, in the attempt to settle this judging what wiil be for the public mterest. I do not desire to be the Minis- 
question, I should fail, and that, after vehement contests and the new combi- ter of England; bat while | am Minister of England I will hold office by no 
nations that would be jormed, probably worse terms would be made than if servile tenure; I will hold office unshackled by any other obligation than that 
some other person were to undertake the setticment of the question, I felt it of consulting the public interests and providing for the public safety.” [Sir 
my duty humbly to tender my resignation. That resignation was accepted by (Robert was trequeutly cheered throughout his s,eech, especially by the Oppo- 
her Majesty ; and her majesty, of Aer own choice, immediately sent for the |sition: when he sat down the cheering was loud and long.) 
noble Lord the Member for London. The noble Lord undertook the task of | Lord JOHN RUSSELL thought it necessary to rise at an early period of 
forming an Administration. I believed that I was then in the situation of « the debate, to explain wiat his own conduct had been during the recent nego- 
private Member of Parliament—that I was reduced once more to the ranks— tiations. He had applied, through Sir Robert Peel, ior her Majesty’s permis . 
that I was at liberty to act as [ thought right: and I don’t hesitate to say that sion; aud had not only received it, but an assurance also from Sir Robert that 
in that capacity [ would have done all [ could to promote the settlement of this it would perfectly accord with his convenience that the explanation should be 
question.” There appeared every probability that the adjustment of the ques- made at the commencement of the session a5 
tion would devolve upon Lord John Russel ; and as a private Member of Par Lord John proceeded to explain the circumstances under which the letter, 
liament, Sir Robert repeated he would have done everything to facilitate its referred to by Sir Robert Peel as having caused him embarrassment, had been 
adjustment. At the Queen’s invitation, Sir Robert went to Windsor, on the written, lt happened to me, in consequence cf private affairs, to go to Ed- 
20th of December, to take a final farewell. Before doing so, he learned that inburgh at the latter end of October last. Early in November, the Lord Pro- 
Lord John had failed to form a Government. On meeting Sir Robert, the |vost and Corporation of Edinburgh did me the honour to confer on me the free- 
Queen informed him, that so far from taking leave, she was obliged to require \dom of that city, and invited me to a public meeting to receive it. j addressed 
him to continue his services; aud she asked whether he intended to persist in |those who conferred on me that honour; and at the same time I took especial 
tendering his resignation’ The colleagags who differed from him not baving) ‘care not to refer in my speech to any measures that might at the ume be under 
advised the formation of a Cabinet on the principles of Protection, and Lord consideration. The Lord Provost expressed to me unmedaately afterwards his 
John having tailed, Sir Robert did not hesitate to withdraw his resignation regret that | had not expressed my opinions on the subject of the Corn-laws ; 
Accordingly, he resolved to meet Parliament prepared to submit those measures and he added, that it was the wish of a iumber of the citizens of Edinburgh 
which he thought necessary to meet the emergency. ‘ Having reason to ex to give a public dinner, to which | should be invited to attend. I told bim I 
pect that the noble Lord to whom I formerly referred would be precluded from was unwilling to receive that honour , and that, among other reasons, having 
lending his assistance to the Government as reconstructed, I felt it my pain- formed a very strong opinion as to the course which ought to be pursued as to 
fulduty to accept his resignation. My other colleagues felt it their duty to the Corn laws, | could neither be silent in justice to my own opinion, nor could 
assist me in the arduous task | had undertaken.” [declare fully and freely that opinion without some risk of embarrassing the 

Of the measures in question he had given notice for Tuesday next; and he public councils of my a But I found, by the public prints and by 
would not anticipate the discussion. He wished to separate them from mere |the London Gazette, that her Majesty's servants had met ; that they had been 
personal and party considerations. He deprecated a prejudgment. Those jin consultation for many days ; that no result appeared ; that it was confidently 
who thought that he had magnified the danger, he exhorted not to be too con-||reported that no proposition had been adopted, oreven made; and there was 
fident. “I advise them to recollect that we have yet seven months to pass|jalso the regular announcement in the Gazette of the further prorogation of 
before there will be any new supply of food. Better accounts may be coming)| Parliament. Under these circumstances, | did think that the Ministers were 
in from some quarters ; but [ ask them not to form too precipitate an opinion. |not performing their duty to their Sovereign and to their country. His opin- 
Some persons iad suggested the introduction of Indian corn as a remedy © that| on was that Parliament ought to be called together to consider the Corn laws, 
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assistance in the Administration which | proposed to form. I do not think jt 


the case of Ireland as regarded the supply of food being particularly pressing. 
Sir Robert Peel, according to the statement made that evening, had entertained: 
the same opinion, and in conjunction with three of his colleagues had expressed 
that opinion in the Cabinet. From the imaction of the Government be sup- 

that no decision had been come to, aud he considered it necessary to 
vublish his letter. [t had been supposed by some persons of low minds that 
his letter was intended as an advertisement for office ; but nothing was farther 
from his thoughts. Shortly after its publication, Ministers resigned ; and be 
received her Majesty’s commands to proceed to Osborne House m the Isle of 
Wight. He felt that, in ordinary circumstances, the only (hing he could do 
was to decline the commission ; the party to which he belonged being ina 
minority of from 90 to 100 in the Hiouse of Commons. ‘‘ Sir, | was no sooner 
admitted to an audience of her Majesty, than she mformed me sve had sent tor 
me to undertake the formation of a new Administration. [at once stated to 
her what I now state, that those J acted with were in a minority. Her Majesty 
replied by putting into my hand a paper, which she said the nght honourable 
gentleman had given w her just before—the day betore, 1 believe , stating 
liv the r why he had resigned, and stating also that he would be 
ready, in his private capacity, to give every assistance and support to whatever 
new Ministry her Majesty might choose for the settlement of the question of 
the Corn laws. Sir, [ immediately stated to her Majesiv, that the perusal of 
that paper altered the state of the question, and that if ber Majesty would 
permit me I would consult these | was in the habit of acting with, ar d ascer- 
tain from them what their sentiments were as to our duty to her Majesty. | 
immediately came back to London ; were | consulied a few persons who were 
in reach, and who were of opinion that it was very desirable, if pussible, to 
know exaetly the nature of the measure which the right honouable geatieman 
had in contemplation. The honourable gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was good enough to cali on me, and to inform me 
generally of the state of this country and of Ireland, and to give me all the 
information it was desirable for me to know. I siated to him the wish of my 
colleagues. He next day stated to me that the right honourable Baronet, uow 
at the head of the Government did vot think it would ve convenieut for the 
public service that he should state the details of the measures he proposed on 
the subject of the Corn laws. I then again cailed together those with whom | 
am in the habit of acting, and stated that | would endeavour to frame an out- 
line of a measure vn the Corn jaws, and communicate it to the ght honoura- 
ble gentleman, in order to ascertain whether it was a measure which woulc 
meet with his support. Now, I may be asked, and therefore I wil! state it ot 
once, what prospect I cov! have of carrying any measure of the kind.” Al- 
though fully aware of the difficulties which beset any attempt ou bis part to 
carry on the Government, he considered that the settiewent of the Corn laws 
would be of so much advantage to the country that he should be justified in 
encountering great risks to atiain it. But there was another pout to be con- 
sdered. Supposing he was to propose the settlement of the Corn laws, should 
he do so without endeavouring to get such a majority as would influence the 
House of Lords; or should he resort io a dissolution of Parliament! It ap- 
to him that if it were possible to obtain the wished for setilement with- 

out having recourse to a general election, it would be much betier to do so 
“ But it was impossible that I could obtain such concurrence in this House 
unless I had not only the support of those who agree with me, and of those 
who support the cause of absolute free trade, but also that of the mght hovor- 
able gentleman and a considerable number o/f those who usually support bis 
measures’ Sir Robert Peel had declined, for cogent reasons, to state the de- 
tails of the measures he intended to bring forward under the responsibility o! 
his own Government ; and therefore Lord Jobn had to consider what kind of 
measure it would be the duty of his Government to propose, should he succeed 
in forming one. * The ground on which, in the leer to which the right hon 


ourable Baronet has referred, [ stated my opinion that the Corn-laws ought to} | 


be settled, were, first, that the proposal of any duty at present, without a pro-| 
vision for its extinction in a short pertod, would only prolong a contest, already 
sufficiently fruitful of animosity and discontent. [ stated also, that neither 
the Government nor the Legislature could ever regulate the corn markets wita 
the benefit that would result from entire free trade; but I also said, let the 
Ministers propose such a revision of taxation as would in their opinions render 
the public burdens more just and equal, and let them add any other regulation 
which a cautious and scrupulous forbearance mght suggest. Those were the 
om principles on which | proposed the consideration of the question as to 

Cor laws.’’ Perhaps his views would be best explained by reading a let- 
ter which he addressed to her Majesty. 

_ (His lordship then, with the permission of Sir Robert Peel, read a copy of 
his letter to the (jueen, containing bis views on the great question now agita 
ting the public mind, and a copy of Sir Robert Peel's etter to her Majesty in 

reply thereto. 

Lord John thought that Sir Robert Pee! had misapprehended his meaning 
He did not want an absolute pledge from him. ‘ What I wished from the 
right honourable gentleman was, that he should not feel himself precluded from 
taking the measure into consideration when brought into Parliament. The 
letter I have just read, thoagh it proceeds on a misunderstanding of my letter 
seems to amount substantially to this—that the right honourable gentleman 
was quite ready to consider, and did not regard himself as precluded from sup- 
porting such a measure, if brought before Parliament by her M ajesty’s Ministers 
On considering that letter, those with whom | consulted, 23 wel! as mycelf 
were of opinion, that though the task was one subject to great risk, though it 
was full of danger and hazard, yet, placed as we were, we should rm (hat peril 
and assure her Majesty that we would undettake the task.” He was fully. 
aware of the heavy responsibi'ity which attached to bim in his attempt to form 
a Government ; buat he wished to see the Corn law questivn settled without a 
violent struggle between opposing interests He knew that many men of Li- 
beral politics, as well as men who cared nothing about politics, were disposed 
to support Sir Robert Peel if he brought forward a measure fur the repeal of 
the Corn laws On the other hand, he knew that there were inany men who 
would follow Sir Robert Peel so as to retain him in power, but who would not 
vote for any incasure founded on the same principle brought forward by another. 
He aiso knew that he might rely upon the support of such men as the mover 
of the Address, if they thought that the proposed measure was suited to the 
circumstances of the country. Still, the difficulties to be encountered were 
great; and he felt it necessary chat those whv were to join him in the Govern- 
ment should be prepared to encvanter the Opposition which to a certainty 
awaited them. This assurance he received. * I therefore wrote to her Ma 
Jesty, on the 18th December, tha: I was ready to undertake the forination of 
an Administration ; but ou the following morning, after I had endeavoured to 

© my arrangements, | found that one of those with whom | had consulted 
had objections which it was impossible to overcome, and that [ should lose his, 


neces-ary to euter on the grounds of those objections: it 1s quite enough to say 
that they had power to deprive me of the assistance of his services. Hig bame 
has been frequently mentioned, and I see not why [ should not state that I refer 
to Lord Grey. With the lighest respect tor Lord Grey, for his great talents, 
for his courage and his honesty, | should aevertheless pot have thought, on an 
ordimary occasion, that the loss of a person even of his importance should have 
prevented ime trom undestaking the formation of a Government. But when [ 
take in view the risk which was to be encountered. and the necessity which 
existed that we should all go together on this great question.—when I consid. 
ered that my noble friend was among the first of those acting with me in Par- 
lament who declared that he regarded no other measure but complete free trade 
lv corm adequate to meet the exigencies of the country,—when | put all these 
things together, I did think that the task of forming a Government, leaving out 
my noble friend, was a task which ] was not justined in attempting. I could 
not but consider, that it my uodle friend was absent from that Ministry, all 
kinds of interpretations would be put upon his absence, and the Ministry be 
weakened at its very commencement. Considering, therefore, the absolute 
necessity, as | thought there was, for complete agreement,—considering the 
importance of the person who could uot take a part in the Administration,—[ 
came to (he conclusion that it was uecessary for me to give up the task which 
uer Majesty bad graciously confided to me.’ 

*T owe,” proceeded Lord John, ‘a debt of the deepest gratitude to her 
Majesty forthe gracious manner in which she intrusted me with the task of 
lurming an Administration, and for the facilities which she was always ready 
to afford with the wew of lessening the difficulties of the task | bad undertak- 
en. Her Majesty has imposed upon me a burden of obligation which I cannot 
sufficiently acknowledge. { would say in reference to the mght honourable 
geatieman’s offer of assistance, that it was entirely spontaneous ; and as to his 
subsequent communications, there was nothing that tended to make my task 
more difficult.” He was exceedingly sorry at not having been able to over- 
come the objections of Lord Grey ; it was due to him to state, that his objec- 
tions were uot of a personal nature, but orgmated in his sense of public duty. 


A Society has been formed in England, to oppose the movements of the An- 
ti-Corn Law League and sustain the Corn Laws. {tis called the “ Central 


f Society.” The London Punch bits it off as follows : 


THE SONG OF THE CENTRAL SOCIETY. 

What makes our flag o’er distant seas, 

To brave the battle and the breeze, 

(Aside.) And letsus live at home in ease ! 
Protection ! 

What won the day at Waterlvo, 

At Trafalgar, and Acre, too, 

(Aside.) And helps us to put on the screw? 
Protection ! 

What is it saves us from dissent ! 

W hat raises profits cent. per cent., 

(Aside.) And at war-prices holds the reni ? 
Protection ! 

What makes our soi! grow wheat and oats ? 

What swells your pounds to live pound-notes, 

(Aswe.) Besides securing county votes 
Protection ! 

What keeps down democratic views ! 

W hat saves our isle from wooden shoes, 

(Aside.) And lets us pay our mortgage dues ! 
Protection ! 


What, more than muskets, men, or mortars, 

Spread’s England's power through eartn’s four quarters, 

(Aside.) And portions off our sons and daughters ? 
Protection ! 


What sharpen’d Wait’s and Ark wright’s brains ! 

Wha: made power looms aad railway trains, 

(Aside) And keeps down surly laborers’ gains ! 
Protection ! 

What saves from continental meat, 

And gives as imuch of British wheat— 

(Aside ) As we can grow, uot you can eat! 
Protection ! 

The Freedom of Election. —Aldermau Gibbs has been elected—that is 
to say, has elected himself again—Churchwarden of Walbrook. He pro- 
posed himself, seconded himself, voted fer himself, and declared himself 
elected He then returned thanks in a neat speech to himself in the glass, 
and concluded by giving three cheers for himself. In the evening the hon- 
ourable gentleman dined with his constituents. Covers were laid for one. 

Nuts for Joinviile.—Many other appointments at the Admiralty have 
been made as well as Lord Elleuborough’s, and they promise to be equally 
conducive to the interests of the British Navy. The waterman at the Char- 
ing Cross cabstand, in consideration of his many years of active service, has 
been made an Admiral of the Blue, whilst the command of the Mediterra- 
nean Fleet has been offered to one universally provounced to be in every 
respect qualified to undertake it. We need not say we mean Lord Joha 
Russell. 

Fluctuations in the Cab Market.—Though the numerous fluctuations 
ia the Money Market are made (he subject of acute comments in the pub- 
lic journals, we do net remember having seen any notice of the fluctua- 
tious in the Cab Market, which “ire upon a very wide and extensive 
scale. During the gloom that prevailed for a portion ef the past week, Han- 
som’s Patent Safeties without the coupon—or blind for wet weather—were 
done at a shilling a mile, and the reduced fives—or old clarences that will 
hold five at a cram—were buoyant at eighteen pence, with a prospect of 
improvement. Open cabs during the rain were steady at nothing, and the 
list shows no transaction. 

There was a rush of bears from the Adelphi Theatre, which caused the 
Cab Market to assume a very active appearance for a short time ; and fathers 
of families, with their children, were done at a very high figure, with a pros- 
pect of an advance at the settlement. 

White handkerchiefs and polished boots were freely taken at lower rates 
than those demanded in the earlier part of the day, when it was understood 
that they had made bargains for time, and they were accordingly made to 
pay tor the accommodation somewuet heayily. In oe concern there was a 
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breaking down, and a consequent failure in making the deposits at the time 
and place appointed. This is the only smash in the Cab Market that came 
to our knowledge, and in this the getting out was ultimately arranged ina’ 
satistactory manner. 

Description of a Thin Gentleman.—We overheard the following defi- | 
nition in Tottenham Court Road. The author of it wasacabman. ‘| say, 
Bill, look at that’ere thin ‘un. I’m jigger’d if he isn’t in training to go down, 
a gas pipe.” 

Tricks of the Telegraph. Last week, the French telegraph made the 
following announcement 

«* Abd-el-Kader has been taken :”—but it was mentioned that a fog en- 
veloped the remainder of the sentence in obscurity. The funds, however, 
rose tremendously. , 

The following day, the sentence being completed, the intelligence ran 


thus: 

 Abd-el-Kader has been taken with a dreadful cold in his head.” 

The funds fell ; but the coup had been sufficiently successful for those 
who made the telegraph play into the hands of their agents at the Bourse. 
A fog in Paris is frequently a great windfall. 

The Russian Droshka.—Of all the open vehicles in the large towns in. 
Europe, the Russian Droshka is, without doubt, the most elegant, conve- 
nient, and preferable. Neither the Parisian cabriolet, the London chaise, 
the Vienna coupe, nor the Neapolitan carricolo, afford that quick, conve-! 
nient, and dangerless mounting and alighting as the droshka, which is at 
the same time more secure than any against oversetti Horses, vehicle} 
and harness are always kept in such neatness and cleanliness, that no trace 
of the usual Russian dirt and mud is perceptible on them. Though the ve- 
hicle is quite open, the rider is, nevertheless, perfectly sheltered against 
being splashed with the abundance of mud on the road, while his legs rest 
upon steps laid out with bright brass plates. The only protection the 
droshka does not afford, is from rain and cold, against which the passengers) 
must look out for other remedies, such as a cloak, cap, or umbrella. As 


‘Yankee discovering that his veracity was in some danger of suffering, ap- 
pealed to a lank-sided friend of his to corroborate the statement Oh, ye-e-s, 
says the latter, | know Deacon Brown well enough, though I don’t know as 
il ever knew a how many pounds of butter and cheese he makes in a 
year, but | know that he has twelve saw-mills that all go by butter milk. 
Courier & Enquirer. 
Ethwpan Serenaders.—There was a private hearing of these vocalists 
on Monday night at the Hanover-square Rooms. The lyric troupe consists 
of five dark gentlemen, from the state of “ Ould Virginny,” who chant 
sweetly and lustily, and accompany themselves on banjoes, tambourine, 
accordion, and bones, the latter instrument being used after the manner of 
castanets with a forty-horse power. Unlike the various set of suble min- 
'strels who have visited London, the present party appear in full evening 
icostame, with collars @ /a Byron, and waistbands after the fashion of Count 
‘D'Orsay. Independently of their national melodies, which are charmi y 
larranged and executed with great taste and admirable ensemble, the oddness 
of the action, and the drollery of the physiognomical contortions, are as 
peculiar as they are original and effective. The gentleman with the “bones” 
1s quite marvellous in his power of face and rapidity of digital execution. 
Never were bones denuded of their covering so eloquent—from the soft 
piano to the potent forte—indeed every nuance of sound were given ac- 
companied by an appropriate exertion of limb and grotesqueness of feature, 
which combined the feelings of the musician, the passion of the poet, and 
the racy spirit of the true comedian. He may be pronounced the very em- 
peror of bone setters. Besides various negro melodies, heard for the first 
time, there were selections from “Fra Diavolo,” “La Somnambula,” 
‘* Leonora,” and other operas, but sochanged from their original proportions, 
and withal so sweetly harmonized, and so neatly executed, that we were 
jdoubtful of our auricular identity. In fact, these inspirations of Auber, 
Bellini, and Becthoven took strange shapes, and acquired features distorted 
and unreal as shapes conjured up by vinous vision. But we are fascinated 
from all considerations but the ** bone articulater”—we positively dreaded 
a general dislocation of the dark gentleman’s anatomy, while the tambour- 


soon as you alight, a leather, lined with fine blue cloth, is thrown over the jinist svcsmed wrapped in dark sublimity, and utter obliviousness of things 


seat, to shelter it from rain. Only one horse is put to the axletree. Ano- 
ther horse is but loosely tied to itsside, which gallops with his head turned 
sideways, while the former goes in asharp trot. Such is Russian etiquette., 
Those who are not used to it find this double movement quite ridiculous, 
and we have heard some, not unwittily, compare these two horses with a| 
philosopher and a clown } 
A disorderly scence, unparalleled in the annals of the Italian Opera since: 
its existence in Paris, took place in that theatre last night. The bills of] 
the morning announced J/ Matrimonio Secreto, given the preceding even- 
ing for the benefit of Lablache ; but late in the afternoon the public were 
informed, that, owing to the indisposition of that singer, the Sonnambula; 
would be given in its place. It so happened that this was the third Tues-| 
day the subscribers had been disappointed by the substitution of one opera) 
for another ; and as this theatre is notoriously mismanaged by the directeur, 
who, without any regard to the public taste, has made it quite the object 
of low speculation, the wrath of the public fell upon him, and when the 
curtain rose, the whole pit rose at the same time, hissing and screaming for; 
the manager. This turbulent scene lasted full two hours, during which, 
an actor, and then the regisseur, were sent upon the stage to give an ex- 
Eaten and to read Lablache’s letter to the director, in which he stated 
is incapability of singing that evening; but they retired without being 
heard. The Commissaire de Police, who appeared in one of the side boxes,, 


‘mundane. We may recommend these “* Ethiopian Serenaders” as the most 
original and ablest interpreters of negro song that have visited this country. 
Bell's Life of 25th Jan. 
From the Tribune. 

A Report was made by the Special Committee entrusted with the subject, 
relative to the bonding and commuting for Alien and the treatment 
of bonded persons in Tapscott’s Poor House and Hospital in Williamsburgh. 
it was laid on the table inthe Board of Assistants, and four times the usual 
inumber of copies ordered to be printed. It will be remembered that some time 
ago statements were made in some of the papers reflecting very injuriously 
upon this establishment, and which y received the usual unquestioning 
credence accorded to every report of evil. But in the interem of the definite 
jaction of the Common Council on the Report of their Special Committee, Mr. 
Tapscott has furnished us with the following certificate from the — 
‘ent of the Kings County Poor and the President of the village of Williams: 
burgh, which it seems to us will be found quite satisfactory : 

[Copy.} 
| We, the undersigned, have by request visited the place known as Tapscott’s 
House and Hospital at Wiiliamsburgh, and have examined the same, to- 
gether with the food served therein; and from a careful examination thereof, 
are perfectly satisfied that the reports in circulation relative thereto are false 


and threatened to close the theatre, disappeared with no better result. At), 4 unjust in the highest degree to Messrs. Tapscott, as they find that the in- 


length the manager—not on the stage, from a box—expressed his desola- 
tion at the illness of Lablache, and all his sympathy for the disappointed) 
feelings of the subscribers. The Sonnambula was then permitted to be) 
continued, but the discontented had gained their point ; they bad degraded’ 
the manager, and had given him a lesson, which, however, it is feared, will) 
have no effect on him; for as long as he can extract 200,000 franes from his 
mismanagement, he will envelope himself in the notorious coolness of a 
character, and laugh at them. Court Journal. 
Aristocratic Gleanings.—Our gleanings in England are small indeed in 
amount ; the aspect of the times is so serious, the gentlemen are so much 
absorbed by politics, that society is paralized, and a general bouderte pre- 
vails, with sombre rumors of all kinds; amonst others, that the Hero of 
Waterloo was near having a final quarrel with the Premier, on the subject, 
of the tone pacific of the paragraph regarding the United Stated, which he 


\quality That we examined the inmates and questioned them severally as to 
the treatment they receive and the provisions supplied them, and they severally 
expressed their entire satisfaction at the treatment received and the sufficiency 
of food ; and we are satisfied frum a personal examination that the quality 
\thereof is good and wholesome, and the inmates appeared comfortably provided 
for in every respect. That we examined the Superintendent on oath as to the 
quality and quantity of the provisions supplied, who stated that no alteration 
jhad been made in the quality or quantity of the food supplied since the first 
jday of February last, and that the provisions shown aus in the store room are 
jof the same quality as has been supplied them since he has had the Superin- 
‘tendence of the establishment. 

\(Signed) L. V. NOSTRAND, Sup. of Kings co Poor 

T. COFFIN, Pres. of the Village of Williamsburgh. 


|mates are kept comfortably warm and their food of a good and wholesome 


deemed was an encouragement to their blustering propensities, In fact, || Williamsburgh, Feb 16, 1846. 


all parties are out of joint, and noblemen who, like the Duke of Beaufort, 
never speak in Parliament, now think it their duty to protest in the most 


audible manner. In the meantime, the ladies are at their chateaux, pre- | ‘THE LATE MASTER OF THE ROLLS IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


aring for a very early season; while their envoys are besieging the Opera-, 
ox-office to secure them boxes in the chosen place where le beau monde 
always meet to announce their arrival—to know who is in town—and to 
arrange their plans for the Opening of the Campaign. 


The Halifax papers contain notices of the death of the Hon. S. G. W. 


,Archibeld, late Master of the Rolls and Judge of the Admiralty in Nova Sco- 


tia, who appears to have been very generally esteemed and respected ; and 


One of the leading topics of conversation in London, is the new club we feel assured that the following brief memoir of that gentleman, will be ac- 


forming for Foreign and English members. The locale is in Piccadilly.—. 
It is to consist of one hundred Foreigners and three hundred Englishmen,| 
and is expected to be the most select assemblage ever heard of. [ts com-| 
mittee, which is already formed, consists of sixteen Foreigners, and twelve 
Englishmen. Baron Brunow and Prince Lieven are at the head of the) 


ceptable, not only to his friends and acquaintance, but to our readers generally 
throughout the British colonies ; exhibiting as it does, another honourabie in- 
stance, i which talent and ability, without the aid of powerful friends or the 
accidental circumstance of high birth, have elevated their possessor to emi- 


Foreigners, and Lords Foley, Hertford, Clanricarde, and Mr. Henry Broad-'/nence and distinction. 


wood, are among the English leaders. Such a club is highly desirable | 
here, offering a ready means of showing politeness to foreign visitors, be- 
sides ensuring to Englishmen who like foreign seciety, the certainty of as-| 
sociating only with those who are unexceptionable 
Those who arrive from France, speak of the rapid change taking place, 
in the aspect of things at Louis Philippe’s court, where everything Is as-) 
suming the old aristocratical and monarchical air. Noblemen bearing the 
names once familiar at the old French court, those who were most hostile 
to the younger dynasty, are now dropping in one by one, and the reception 
given them by Louis Philippe is no less extraordinary for its obseqaious 
hess, than their own placability, afier sixteen years’ profession of hatred 
Unfortunately, in his choice of favorites, Louis Philivpe is making a most 
dangerous selection ; for they are those who ruined his predecessors. 
Court Journal. 
Yankee Gospel.—A New Englander recently riding 
was disposed to glorify Yankee land among the passengers, and t 
wonderful stories touching the greatness of every thing in the neighborhood) | 
from which he came ; among other things stating a certain Deacon Brown) | 
owned an immense dairy, and made a million pounds of cheese during the, 


year, This story seeming to strike his auditory as rather tough, and the 


Mr. Archibald was born at Truro in the eastern part of Nova Scotia, some- 


sentative in the General Assembly, from his native township, the duties of 
which he discharged for upwards of thirty years, muchto the satisfaction and 
advantage of his constituents. Having wnen a lad me: with an accident, that 
prevented his being put to any of the more active or mechanical employments 
of life, he was sent to the United States for the purpose of completing his 


sentat about the year 1785, and entered public life at an early age, as a repre- 


jeducation, —schools of a higher order being then unknown in the Province ; 
jand on his return, commenced the study of the legal profession, in whieh he 
subsequently acquired considerable celebrity aud eminence ; aud was deemed 


to be a sound lawyer in chambers, as weil as a fascinating and pleasing coun- 


\|sel when addressing a Jury in open court. 


About tweuty five years since, Mr. Archibald, then in England, obtained 


in a railroad car, ,the appointment of Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, which situation he 
d told several held, subject to his residence in Nova Scotia, where he continued to enjoy a 


lucrative practice ; visiting the Island during the sitting of the Legislature, 
presiding over the deliberations of Executive Committee, and at term time ot 
the Supreme Court. The acknowledged non-residence of the Chief Justice, 


however, was found to be so inconvenient to suiters, and also such a violation 
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constitutional principle, that Mr. Archibald was induced ‘to relinquish his were elected open grounds ; consequently, if the lat. 


patent of office ; in the expectation that he should succeed the late venerable; 
Chief Justice Blowers,—who died afterwards in the 100th year of his age,— 
whenever age or infirmity should compel him to resign, but which vacancy was 
tilled by the present worthy incumbent of that office. 


About the time when this change took place, a dispute occurred between tho, 


‘ter have abandoned those grounds, there ought to be a dissolution of Parlia. 
‘ment immediately, and a new general election, after which let the question be 
tried, 

Of all the old-womanly gossiping scolds on this occasion, among the Press, 


Council and Assembly of Nova Scotia ; the former having proposed an amend- ‘the Britannia is foremost and silliest. It is rancorous just in proportion to its 


ment to the Revenue Bill, reducing a duty on Brandy, which the House had 
inserted. Mr. Archibald was then Speaker, and as such took adecided stand 
in favour of the position which that body advanced,—that the Council, pos- 


limbecility,—a common case by the bye,—and it is so eager in its abuse of Sir 
‘Robert's inconsistency and faithlessness, that it blurts out arguments uncon- 


sessing similar rights and privileges with the House of Lords in England, ens which tell against the side on which it considers itself ranged. Lis. 


could not in any manner alter—even to reduce a tax which the representatives 


of the people were willing to impose, and the Revenve Bill for that year was) | 


lost at the next election. Mr. Archibald again took his seat, and discharged 
the duties of Speaker, until his appointment as a crown officer rendered the 
holding of both situations incompatible, when he resigned, and upon the death 
of his predecessor, succeeded him as master of the Rolls, and Judge of the 
Court of vice Admiralty. 

Here he presided with much dignity, discharging faithfully those functions, 

as a Judge, which embrace as much of equity as of law ; before whom cases 
the most abstruse and difficult were continually arising, and with that courtesy 
and amenity for which he was distinguished throughout life. A few years be 
fore his death however, he was affected with a paralytic affection which. 
although it injured his speech, did not impair his intellect, and he continued! 
to decide cases in the Courts of Chancery and Vice Admiralty with ability un 
til bis last illness terminated a valuable and useful public life. 
@Mr. Archibald by his first marriage had several sons ; the eldest of whom is 
at present residing in London, living in handsome style; one is there on 4 
visit ; two are engaged in mercantile pursuits in Cape Breton ; and another 
holds a responsible appointment, in the Supreme Court at Newfoundland. He 
spent much of his time latterly at his country residence, in the delightful vil 
lage of Truro, where his loss will be severely felt. His death has called forth 
not only the warmest eulogies on the part of his brethren of the profession, but 
the most honourable notices of the public press; and those conversational 
powers and that humour with which he was wont to set the table in a roar. 
will long be remembered by those who had the pleasure to meet him in his so | 
sial and liesure hours. 

The writer of this sketch, had the misfortune of sometimes differing with 
Mr. Archibald upon public questions ; but was always treated by him with the 
utmost consideration and kindness ; and there was no person to whom he 
could more readily, have applied, for advice as a counsellor, a guide, and 4 
friend. 
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The news brought by the Cambria was so astounding, and so radiant with) 
glory to the Prime Minister of Queen Victoria, that it was enough to make 
every nerve tingle with delight and the brain to whirl with astonishment. The 
great measure of the minister now propounded to Parliament, is one so com- 
prehensive and so bold, that we do not believe the most sanguine Free-trader, 
durst have allowed himself to anticipate it, yet it so impartially touches both the: 
great interests which have hitherto been so jealous of each other, provides so) 
amply for the relief of each, is so provident in its consequences, to the great, 
bulk of the people, and will so greatly tend to enlarge British commerce—the 
true source of greatness to the condition of the country, that we are alinost 
dazzled with the splendour of the scheme,—a scheme which no other nation of 
the world would have the boldness to initiate, and which perhaps no othe: 
minister than Sir Robt. Peel would have the courage to introduce so fully for 
consideration. Of course it is not to be expected that all will be carried pre- 
cisely as it is concocted ; there will be much modification, some variation, and 
perhaps some lopping off so as to render the rvatter still more prompt and de-| 
cisive ; but substantially this great measure, put forth by an enlightened mind,, 
endued with indomitable resolution and mora! firmness, will be carried, and the. 
United Kingdom will have the glory of becoming the harbinger of Free Prin- 
ciples to the Commerce of the World. 
The Ultra-Tory Press, following the example of its principal supporters, is 
indulging in an immensity of twaddle upon the occasion ; two or three Dukes, | 
and other magnates, together with a few inveterate landholders, who resolutely, 
shut one eye lest they should see what they do not wish to see, are furious spon! 
the subject, and the Standard, the Morning Post, and others whose business is! 
to echo, are furious also in their small way. They will not perceive “ the! 
vigns of the times” in all their perspicacity, yet the movements of these 
perversion of language—shew a consciousness 
some danger is at hand. These have long denounced the League as unconsti 
tutional, though they could never prove it so, else would it have been put down, 
long ago by the strong hand of the law ; so they have of late endeavoured to 
fight the Leaguers at their own weapon—agitation. A pvor fight they seem to 
have made of it, for after the Leaguers resolving to raise £100,000, effecting 
their resolution, and using the amount effectively, —then resolving to raise half 
a million, and succeeding as far as two thirds of that amount in a month or so, 
the Land “ Protectionists ” make a weak attempt at a similar “ unconstitu-, 
tional ” move, and utterly fail. The destruction of their selfish hopes is evi-| 
dent to all eyes but their own, and even to themselves there is some indefinite 


ten to it:— 


“The clearest mode of ascertaining the value of any Government measure 
‘is, to inquire whether it has originated in the merits of the question itself, or 
‘in the hopes or fears of the Government—in other words, whether it is the re. 
|sult of national policy, or of personal motives. 

an There have been three great questions of this order, within our 
'—Romish emancipation, the Reform Bill, and the proposal of a change in the 
‘Corn-laws. It is to be remarked, that not one of the three originated with 
‘Government. And not one of them was cailed for by the Crown, by the peer- 
age, by the church, or by the property of the country. The Government was 
even so far from calling for any one of them, that the leading members of 
every Cabinet, for the last half century, when they had been first suggested, 
distinguished themselves by personal opposition to them, by the most convincing 
arguments against them, and, in several prominent instances, by the most so- 
lemn pledges to resist them in every shape and circumstance whatever. Yet, 
two of those measures have been carried, and the third is now introduced, and 
about to be urged on the country, with the fullest ministerial sanction. 

“If those measures, or any one of them, had been demanded by the voice 
of the country, it would have been irrational io deny that they ought to be 
carried ; for the voice of a nation is always in the right, and, in fact, amounts 
to a species of virtual infallibility.”” 


Now what does the writer mean here by ‘the voice of a nation?” If he 
‘means only “the Crown, the Peerage, the Church, and the Property of the 
\country,”’ these are but a very small minority of “a nation ;”’ unless indeed 
|he include the personal property of the country, which comprehends the rich 
land intelligent mercantile and manufacturing portion, who are nobly the artifi- 
‘cers of their own wealth and influence, and who are every day largely the 
‘means of spreading employment and sustenance around. He forgets or he 
\does not know that besides all these there is a large and intelligent middle 
\class whose perceptions in the aggregate are not to be despised, and who are 
;constantly and necessarily in continual intercouse and communication with each 
‘other ; and moreover that even among the operative classes there is an in- 
finitely greater intelligence, and intinitely more practical good sense,than could 
ibe found in the squirearchy and small aristocracy in the days uf the old short- 
lsighted Toryism from whence the writer in the Britannia draws his notions, but 
which species of Toryism is now no more, or of which, at most, the numbers 
jof its disciples can be suinmed up in short arithmetic. If ‘ intelligence ” be 
the breath which gives voice to a nation, it may be triumphantly asked, in 
which of those questions, above-mooted, was not ‘* the voice of the nation” 
predominant over stiff-necked obstinacy, and what else but ‘* the voice of the 
nation” carried them to successful issue? 

It is hard to convince these miserable few of an almost obsolete school, that 

the old Toryisin is virtually abolished, and that its members in adopting more 
\hiberal principles took with them the new and more rational name of Conser- 
\vatismn ; the former being merely sticklers for privilege, resolute opposers of 
improvement, contenders for **the wisdom of our ancestors,” claimants and 
distributors of patrenage, remnants of old feudal manners, ignorant doctors 
who would tie up every artery and forbid the blood tocirculae ; the latter, a 
class of men who, though seemg perhaps as acutely as their neighbours, the 
tendency of discoveries, inventions, the vicissitudes and mutabilities which be- 
jlong to human reason and action, are not disposed to conclude tov hastily upon 
those tendencies, but proceed “ gradum ad gradum”’ with slow and cautious 
steps, so thet there be no occasion to make a retrograde movement, but never 
doggedly resolve to proceed no farther. 
Sir Robert Peel has so ably vindicated himself from the charge of incon- 
sistency and betrayal of trust, that it may safely be left to himself to fight his 
own battle thereon. His speeches both im the explanation of the ministerial 
movements during the recess, and on the projected reductions in the Tariff, will 
ve found in our columns to-day, and they may well challenge refutation. In 
fact that part of them in which he asserts for himself the right to act upon 
lsincere and forcible convictions was irresistible, and those who spoke on the 
lopposite side, blinking the arguments he brought forward, talked as if they had 
'not heard a word he uttered in defence of his policy. But these will neither 
|acknowledge nor perceive the immense benefits to be derived therefrom by 
jagriculturists as well as by the people at large, because the perception would 
lmvolve another and to themselves a disagreeable one, that namely of a contin- 
gent reduction of Kent,—the real evil of the agricultural system—to bolster 
up which, all the protection, and duties, and mock patriotism, and real selfish- 
ness, are so earnestly in operation. 

To every unprejudiced mind it must be clear as the Sun at noon that by 


\|these remissions of imposts one certain gain compensates for another pos- 


sible loss ; and that if, with the passage of these liberal remissions, the farmers 
could have a reduction of say twenty five per cent of their rent, everything 
then would be so greatly reduced in price that three-fourths of the present in- 

of landlords would go farther than the whole do now; besides leaving 
decent incomes to the farmers. 


Orxcon.—In Parliament there is all but a dead silence upon this interest’ 
ing question ; perhaps nothing farther would transpire until the next arrivals, for 


apprehension, that the enemy is too strong for them. ; ‘lit is evident thatthe Government will not issue any important instructions to 
In this condition of things they now try to fix an imputation on the ee ce British minister at Washington until they are more accurately acquainted 


character of the minister, in the first place, and demand to have the question, 


tried by the constituency of the country ere its fate be decided by the legisla- 
ture, in the second ; they allege that Sir R. Peel was virtually pledged to Corn 


with the real posture of affairs here. It seems to us equally evident that at the 
next move England wi!l send out her ultimatum, and, not improbably, a special 
envoy. In the meaatime the activity of the British Press makes up for the 


\| 


| 


Law protection when he came into power, and that a majority of the House of apparent quietude of the British ministry and Parliament, and remarks are 
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bandied about with different degroes of passion and feeling. Que English Jour-| tain to share this river, or the harbors on the coast. If thus seeks to force 
nal quotes a passage from the Courier and Enquirer of this city with great ad Great Britain into surrendering forever the only commercial advantage—the 
miration ; and truly the line of argument it adopts seems to us so cogent, only benefit ind ble to a naval country—which the district affords, and 


y P 
. ; ; , _ which she has hitherto enjoyed ; and it proposes, as a solution of the dilemma, 
and abounding with good, plain, common sense, that it can hardly be kept too |. seize on the whole territory of whish the limite are thus contested.” 


much before the public eye. It was in that journal on the 29th December, and _ American representatives, would you submit such a case for the considera- 
the following is the passage referred to ; | tion of just men all over the world? Would you abide by their opinion! Or 
“To enable us, then, to present fairly the probabilities of war or peace, let “'!! you go to war to decide the right of your claims ' 
us inquire what is necessary to prevent war’ For more than 30 years, Eng- eal 
land has been in the quiet possession of all the territory in dispute ; and since, Maize, ov Inpian Corx.—The recent intelligence from England, is the 
1818, by the solemn stipulations of a treaty, the United States have recognised most important in a commercial point of view, that has ever reached these 
her right to a jot possession. But while we have recognised by treaty 4 shores, and affects and involves interests most extensive and even vital, both at 
joint position and joint occupancy of Oregon for 27 years, it must not be for-. heme and shecad. it 
gotten, that during more than 20 years of that period, we never exercised that. 
right; and that, during all that period, England was the sole and only, and un- “hich the landed interests have enjoyed exclusively almost from time imme- 
disturbed occupant of Oregon, from 42 degrees to 54 degrees 40 seconds north! morial, aud the recognition of those principles of Free Trade, which must ul- 
‘me a — tumately prevail not on only in these States, but eventually throughout the 
ry upancy, and after more than ears of sole an : : 
England world. Hut the attempt to introduce Maize or Indian Corn at a nominal rate 
as an intruder, and quietly yield the possession of it to the United States? of duty, as an article of food, is perhaps the boldest feature in the contempla- 
Surely there can be no difficulty in answering this question. Beyond all doubt ted plan. If it can be carried out as 4 precautionary measure of the Govern- 
every intelligent person in Europe aod America is perfectly satisfied, that inno ment to import a large quantity of Indian Corn, with a view to provide against 
contingency and under no circumstances, will England thus yield her rights im that state of destitution, which inevitably results from the failure of the potato 


Oregon while she is capable of raising a regiment or 1 a fleet for us, : : : 
tion. Submit to the whole of Ore-| Ireland, it will prove = master stzoke of policy, at once enlightened, 
3 decided, and hu mane. 


gon’ or war, and she will unbesitatingly adopt the latter, and what is of still 
greater importance,—there is not a disinterested, intelligent person in the ci Among the curses which have aillicted Ireland, which have prevented her 
vilised world who is not ready to say, that under such circumstances, she would from taking her place among the other uations of the civilized world, and which 
be wanting in self-respect and false to her own honour, if she did not prefer Keep the bulk of her people ina state of degradation, —making them to a great 


war to submission. Such, most assuredly, is our opinion ; aud such, doubtless, 
is the opinion of every man who has intelligence sufficient to form an opinion, extent, the mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, wherever they settle 


although too many are deficient in the honesty or manliness necessary for its great vumbers ; the universal aud almost exclusive use of the potato as an 
avowal. article of food, las been considered by political economists as the greatest,— 
* * “Tu the meantime, the people everywhere in the country are but lit- and ove which subjects the Irish nation so frequently to the terrible calamity 
tle alarmed. They deem war impossible, because they cannot conceive that already alluded to. 
if such a calamity were vear at haud, their representatives would remaiu iwac- The { — 4 f d 
uve, and leave the country in its present defenceless condition. They feel price of wages is every where determined, iu conformity to the descrip- 
that there is no good cause of war between England and the United States; ‘190 of food, most generally consumed in a country ; hence, as ts the case in 
and so feeling, they have an abiding conviction thet war is absolutely impossi- [reland, where the potato forms the principal article of food, wages must be at 
ble. the lowest rate , and as potatoes cannot, like grain, be kept over from ove year 
Now laying these arguments, founded ov justice and equity, for a moment to anyother, a deficiency cannot be met from the storage of a p:evious overplus, 
aside, what can now be said on the score of vational interests, without depart- and great distress and privation must ensue. Then agai, when a people ge- 
ing from such justice and equity’ The prospects just opening for au immense) yerally use the lowest description of food, they have no resort irom a higher to 
aud still increasing international commerce, are far beyoud what either vation 4 Icwer level, in times of scarcity ; nor cau they, 4s is the case where wheat 
dared to hope for, six months ago, as are apparent from the Tariff proposed by or other graim form the ordinary means of subsistence, make up the deficiency, 
Mr. Walker, in Congress, and now under favourable cousideration, aud that by the use of butcher's meat; to which these bear a greater proportion th an 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel, now before Parliament, and backed by his sagaci- the potato; and in this way relieve the pressure, or reuder their situation less 
ty and influence. The market for produce which im all probability will be shortly hazardous. 
opened to the United States, is one in which the agricultural class must sce 4 These considerations lave doubtless had thei due weight with the British 
vast amount of advantage, and the interchanges of commerce generally, may Government, in the attempt vow making to substitute a better description of 
probably be attended with but sinail remittance im the shape of money ou either) food for the lowest kind, and upou which a civilised community can depend for 
side. “subsistence. But the task will be attended with more difiiculty than may be 
We have been inuch struck also with a passage iv the London Times of the) apprehended , as, nawnithatanting the general use of Indiau Meal in this coun- 
2d inst., in which the writer has endeavoured to clear the question of the tire- try, in even the Southern parts of Europe, and in several provinces of France, 


; | yet it is almost unknown in England ; and the people of Ireland, as every per- 
some verbosity, repetitions, objurgations, and, in fact weeds, which almost whe is convetsent with have 6 grant aversion to 


choke the true state of the question, with the purpose of laying it before the) |; it,—probably owing to their eating potatoes from infancy, when the tastes 
public in its genuine and simple existence. ‘The whole article 1s too long for | of the palate are created and established, thus rendering it almost a physical 
insertion here, but the gist of the matter is in the summing up, which is iu small) inability to form ones and which last 
i ' b d : | by the gradual introduction and application of strange articles of diet. en- 
this article of Maize shall have become extensively established, and varied 
G GUS ed — d ¢ as it cau be by the consumption of the better descriptions of grain; whenever 
f Ispute to means of education, which the present government of Great Britain seem 
man the determined to establish in the sister Kingdom, shal! be in effective operation ; 
ted by such '—Agein, whet are id. and whenever the execution of public works of utility, affording employment 
and tag the WE masses, shall be objects of the government, the people of Ireland will 

“ There is a vast extent of territory lying between the 421 deg. north lat: | ao that seedy end quish-witted popele 
tude and the 54. 40 deg. north latitude. It was settled sometime towards the. As wo the article which has led to these remarks, it may here be stated that 
close of the last century. The accounts of its — proil np ye and it was unknown before the discovery of this continent by Columbus. It was 
then used by the Aborigines of the country; it was not found growing any 
cy, but her rights, extravagantly ass st, r ‘ : P 

ape Fadi In 1789 certam British subjects were found fishing and tra- whore wild, and the place of its origin has never been satisfactorily ascertained 


Recently, however, 1 has been understood, that the native country of the In- 
ding on its N. W. extremity. This provoked the indignation and the ageres’| dian Cur is Paraguay , where, according to information derived from the In- 


sion of Spanish naval officers then off the coast. They attacked the vessels of z 
the English, sank them, aud desiroyed ther huts. A representation of this) dians, it grows spontaneously and wild in the woods. 
wee lorwended to the Court, and Nationat Campanian Cetesration.—We have in a former uumber called 
sent to the Court of Spam A gpm oe ore ence — ae ies eal attention to this subyect ; the festival will take place on Monday next, in con- 
‘sequence of St. David's day falling on the Sabbath (to-morrow). It is ex- 
8 4 hol | pected to be a most brilliant affair, and the commemoration will be attended 
ded for the joint and several — “ee . tb ‘_— 4 an Ee: with many of the ancient Welsh ceremonials and old-fashioned customs. We 
of the soil, and enjoyed a joint use of the river that flows through it. Neither ot the y 
of the two contractiug parties stipulated for absolute sovereignty, nor for its “ , 
i sed t protection, and gave such) 
in oot (Curiosity, render this Gallery still a favorite point of attraction. The number 
between them ; and many years after this Spain made a conveyance of * all of visiturs far surpasses the general expectation On the 10th of March, we 
her sovereign rights’ in this country to another Fower—the Unned States—al believe, the exhibition must necessarily come to a close. 
Power as yet in the obscurity of infancy when the first settlements were made ’ 
After this cession citizens from this new Power immigrate into this country. «" We beg to inform Subscribers and applicants for back nunbers of “ The 
Not content with holding distributive ssion, and giving to her colonists |4¥g!0 American,” that we bave entirely exhausted our stock of both back 
the divided tenancy of this tract, the Republic of the United States, relying) 8¥™mbers and back volumes. es 
on the vague phrase contained in the Spanish conveyance, claim entire sove | *,* Our respected correspondent from Philadelphia, on the subject of the 
reign dominion over it as far at 54. 40. north latitude, and offer, as a matter| communications to our Journal signed “ Justice,” is hereby informed that we 
of compromise, to take the parallel of 49 deg. as its boundary line. But while, have received permission trom the laiter to condense the two articles from him, 
it offers this, it obstinately claims the sole usufruct of the principal river,|)which are vow in our hands, and that we shall do v0 for publication at the ear- 
which for 60 years has been shared on equal terms by previous occupants—,) liest possible opportunity. We also thank ‘Justice’ for his confidence in our 
the English and Spanish at one time, the English and Americans at another—in discrimination, and assure him that we shall carefully keep before us the 
those parts wherein alone itis uavigable, Jt refuses the offer of Great Bar nouvured pame which he assumes, in gong through the task proposed, 


Inman Gatcery.—lIt is pleasing to perceive that Benevolence, Taste, and 
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Alusic and Musical Jutelligence. 


hat nothing but necoonty—the defeat of on every band 
jutter desuetude of the draina—would ever open eyes of the actors to the suici. 


M. Giwert.—This tasteful singer and talented professor intends giving 4 dal course which substitutes their art for that of the poet in whose labours only 


Concert on Tuesday next, 3d of March, on which occasion he will be assisted 
by Mdme. J. Lazare, the celebrated harpist, Miss Northall, Messrs. Timm and 
Loder, and several others of artistic note. The bill is very attractive, and we 
most sincerely hope M. Gibert will be supported by a crowded and fashionable, 
house, for he deserves it. 

Great Musica Event.—We learn from the best source, and are exceed- 
ingly glad to announce, that a full score of the chef-d’euvre of Felicien David 
has been sent here by him to one of his countrymen, a respected friend of ours, 
and one of the most enthusiastic amateurs and true dilettanti in this city. We 
have been told also that Mr. Geo. Loder is likely to produce, as soon as poss!~ 
ble, this admirable score of “ Le Désert,” which is by no means a desert with 
regard to melody, but one of the most original, romantic, and sublime compo- 
sitions ever written. We shall speak at some length of Felicien David and 
his master-piece in our next. Artists, musicians, amateurs of every descrip- 
tion, may expect a treat aot soon to be forgotten ; for, to bring the composition’ 
out in proper style, there ought to be hardly fewer than eighty musicians in the 
Orchestra, and about the saine number of singers. 

Puitmarmonic Society.—Our musical friends will rejoice with us that the 
next concert of this admirable society is so close at hand. It will take place, 
on Saturday evening next, March 7th, at the ApolloSaloon. We have not yet! 
learned what is to be done, but all who have attended these Concerts will have 
confidence that it will be good, and not improbable that there will be something 
new. This Society now furnishes forth the most tasteful, elegant, and rational 
of public entertainments, and has given such a stimulus to the cultivation of 
‘*heaven born” music, as must be onward to a high approach towards perfec. 
tion. 
New Music.—The following is just published by E. Ferrett & Co., 237 
Broadway :— 

* Thou hast woven the Spell.”—The words by G. P. Morris, the Music by’ 
Austin Phillips. —This is a most graceful ballad in G major. The melody, like 
every former melody of Mr. Phillips’ composition, is sweet, simple, impressive, 
and appropriate to the words. We consider him indeed as foremost here in 
this class of musical composition, and have no doubt that the song will become: 
a general favorite. | 


The Drama. 


We do not purpose to go into details of theatrical affairs this week, in the) 
first place because indisposition has prevented us from witnessing any represen-, 
tations, and in the second because it is but a mournful task to dwell upon the 
merits of approved actors, winding up with regrets that their talents should be 
thrown away upon thin houses. 

Our readers are aware that we never could persuade ourselves to follow up, 
the cry of the many, that * The Drama is in its decay, the taste for it fs vanish | 
ing, and other entertainments will shortly occupy its place,’ on the contrary! 
we are borne out that good dramatic writers in all ages have been higtily es-| 
teemed, and the works of many, are immortal. It is in mistaken catering that: 
we must louk for the true cause of its decline ; it has never been known of au 
diences, or even of readers of dramatic works, that alterations of the original 
texts have been called for ; worke of genius and merit continued to be wel-, 
comed and cherished from without, but wise-acre literary speculators, and mana-| 
gers in search of variety, have tampered with the genius which was beyond 
their reach, thus injuring the fame of the author and, unconsciously, in the end 
damaging the emoluments of the establishinent. 

Again, favourite actors presuming on their popularity, and jealous of rivalry, 
have dared to dictate both to managers and the public, and have cut out here. 
and have inserted there, have reduced an important character to an insignifi-, 
cant one, have expunged another altogether, have warped and twisted the very. 
soul of the puem, and all for the base object of being themselves the cynosures 
of attraction, until] at length the drama itself has become emasculated, and. 
writers have found that they must either write to suit the genius of some pet actor, 


_|justice to by the performers 


do they find exercise and employment. I took for granted then—and subse. 
quent experience contirms all my conjectures— that the dav must come, when, 
in the utter neglect of the stage by the great body of the public, the manager 
\would discern the secret of its renovation to lie in the novelty of the fiction 


itself, and not inthe variety of styles in which different actors would present 


i|to the muititude, the same old story with which they had become a thousand 
times familiar. For that day, however reluctantly, | was prepared to war, 


|sooner than forfeit any of my self-respect by unmanly concessions to a system 
falsely recognised as a legitimate medium of communication with the public’, 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE ON MUSIC, DRAMA, &c. 
Lonpon, Jan. 24, 1846. 

My dear Sir,—Strolling along Regent Street to-day I met our old friend 
Charles Horn, and chatting ‘vith him about things in general and America in 
particular, recalled to my mind the promise | made of giving you a sketch 
now and then of passing events in this great Metropolis. But I do not intend 
this to be any serious or political effusion, but merely a dash at the surface of 
things. 

The Opera season will commence early and the rehearsals have already com- 
menced. On dit, that Rubini is engaged. Of course you know that Mr. 
Lumley is now the proprietor of the Opera House, having bought it for £100,000 
of Chambers’s assignees, which enables that estate to pay 10 shillings in the 
pound. Jullien is the great feature now in London. His “ Promenade Con- 
certs” are most amusing. ‘The Theatre (Covent Garden) is beautifully de- 
corated, and his selections are exceedingly good, performed by a first rate Or- 
chestra, conducted by himself. Among the Solo performers now, are Sivori, 
the greatest Violinist of the day, Koenig, the King of Cornet-a-pistons’, Bau- 
maun, the Bassoonist, &c. The ‘ British Navy ’’ Quadrilles, in which all the old 


favorite Naval Melodies are interwoven with much ability, by Jullien, have 
made a great hit this season. There has been one splendid Masquerade, and 
another is to come off on the 2d Feb. at this Theatre under Jullien’s manage- 
ment. Wallace's Opera of ** Maritana”’’ has been performed some fifty nights 
consecutively at Drury Lane, and is now followed by the Christmas pantomime 
of “Gulliver and the Lilliputians,” a splendid affair—indeed most of the pen- 
tomimes are good this year, and in nearly all of them there is some hit at the 
Railway mania, Touching ‘ Maritana,”’ which is founded on the story of 
Don Cesar de Bazan, it is decidedly a work of merit. The instramentation is 
very good, and several of the melodies are sweet. I don’t think it is done 
Miss Romer / can not go at all, she screams (oo 
much. Harrison, the Tenor, is a p'easing singer and a very good attor, very 


‘| Charles Kemible-y in his gait and manner, and a good singer of a certain school 


—but I don’t like the school— co much falsetto, but very little of the full 
manly voce di pe‘to. Miss Cushman is playing Romeo to her sister's Juliet at 
the Haymarket, to crowded and fashionable houses. The reading of 

by the former is very different to anything we have heard before. It is impe- 
‘uous from beginning to end; certainly clever, but to my mind not an agree- 
able performance. She gives Shakspeare’s version of the character, not Gar- 
rick’s. Mrs. Glover's nurse, as you may imagine, is a gem of the first water. 
Che “ Cricket on the Hearth” is dramatised at nearly every Theatre ; but at 
the Lyceum it is represented better than anywhere else. Mrs. Keeley’s Dot 
18 as fine a piece of acting, of the style, as I ever beheld-—her last long speech, 
iven almost word for word as in the original, was perfect. Keeley plays Ca- 
feb, and Miss Keeley makes an excellent Bertha. She is a sweet, prorais' 
little actress, and as for the Tilly Siowboy—* nothing can be no nicer.” 
am sorry I cannot like the ‘‘Cricket ” as a reading book—well as it acts— 
warm admirer as you know [ am of Dickens. | must confess it to be but 4 
puerile tale, but then people say it was written for Mrs. Kecley and “there 
enough Albert Smith has dramatised it for that lady very closely. Lady 
Harrington (Miss Foote) and her husband were in the same box with me and 
appeared to be highly delighted. One of the principal features in the theatri- 
cal world of late hus been the performance of the ‘‘ Elder Brother” and a 
Farce, at Miss Kelly's theatre, for the benefit of that Lady, by Chas. Dickens, 
Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, and several other gentlemen amateurs. The 
audience was most fashionable. 

The fact of ** The Daily News” being about to appear, was very likely the 
cause of the Times coming out so very strong against “ The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” in a very long and well written article. 1 must give vou a touch of 
its trenchant quality—** Take the letter-press away,” says this article, *‘and 
the Toy is really not dear at five shillings; but without the gold and the pic- 
tures, in these days of cheap literature, it would be dearly purchased at a 
groat”’ The French plays #t the St. James's Theatre are the nicest things of 
the sort in town. ‘The theatre itself is a perfect bijou, and the performances 


or cease to write drama at all. Proofs of our correctness in this view of the 
case have been rife enough of late, but we rejoice to tind that one artist of emi- 
nence, Macready, has had the independence to reject the corruption which had) 


always clever. Lafont has been here for some time, also Cartigny, a capital 
actor, a sort of mean between Lablache and Jack Reeve. Mdile. St. Mare is 
now here ; a very clever actress. It is surprising how Russell has succeeded 


crept into some portions of Shakspeare, and that another a lady, an Ameri- here, as well as with you—I never could make it out Wallack is playing at the 


can, has with equal spirit and sound judgment begun to take up the same line 
of conduct. We thanked the former for his large restoration of * Lear” on 
the boards of the Park Theatre, and we now thank the latter for a similar reel 
storation in the “ Romeo and Juliet,” in London. 


Princess’ Theatre. He looks abou: as handsome as ever off the stage. His 


Don Cesar on the stage is capital. Many prefer it to Lemaitre’s. 
January 25th. 


Sivor1.—I was again last night at Jullien’s—* alone I did it,”"—to feast 


‘apon Sivori—to loxuriate upon his heaven-inspired tones, and my mind is now 


We have been confirmed in our notion, of “ where the blame rests” for the quite “ safe" as to his being as near up to Paganini as a “toucher.” I took 


apparent neglect of the Drama, by perusing Mr. Simms’ dedication of his 
“ Count Julian,” where he touches on this matter in a style which we have 


pleasure in quoting, as follows ; 


a remarkably light dinner at the “ Blue- Posts,” only } pint of Sherry (dry), 
so that my mental perceptions were exceedingly clear and aeute, and the wa 


{ revelled in Sivori was a “caution.” In the first part he played a Duett wit 


'|Pianoforte (Mr. Hatton, good //!), an exceedingly pleasing and elaborate 


“The drama. thus written, was submitted to the manager of a theatre—was composition, and embodying the great characteristics of artistical skill on 


accepted, announced, and put in rehersal 


But theatrical management in mo- ether instrument 


This alone was an exquisite treat, but in the second part 


dern times is something of an absurdity. The secoddary position which the'|we had the ‘‘Carnivale de Venise,” played as far superior to any thing you 
author holds to the actor—reversing the,order of things, as they were when the ave yet heard on your side the water, as you can well imagine. This was 
drama was successful—of which my first associations behind the scenes svon encored, and a la Russell (if one may dare to call him from the abyss and 


ave sufficient evidence, was quite too offensive to my self esteem to be en-| 
, wr patiently. My tragedy was withdrawn and quietly consigned to the. 
closet. With a passionate fondness for the drama, | was yet thoroughly sa-| 
tisfied that the'day had gone by, or had not yet come, when it would be becom-' 
ing in the man of pride and character—of sensibility at least—to present| 


place him side by side for a moment on such a pedestal) he played ** Hope 
tuld a flattering tale” with a few variations,—but in such a style! all but su- 
pernatural! Sivori combines sweetness, volume, intonation, pathos, and exe- 
icution, and all in the superlative degree He throws off continuous passages 
in the “ Harmonies” with apparently as much ease as with the * full finger,” 


himself at the door of a manager, soliciting to be heard through this medium.|| 


reminding you of a nightingale or—Nicholson. You would admire his perfect 
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« cantabile,”’ to everything you can His command of the The weod-cut also of this remark are of very 
bow-arm 13 truly wonderful to behold, and in some of h.'s passages, 4 sort of elegant is 
wild pizttcafo accompaniment or rather a running comm eptary un the guitar, in ree in 
if | may so express it, is equally astonishing. He combuiesall the beauties of ; 6 Senay , cont to more then 
De Beriot with the wonders of Paganini. You know J was a warm admirer of ‘2 popularity of its title. It is now published in monthly parts, price 18% 
Vieuxtemps—and am so sti/]—but he ceases to be my beau-rdeal of living vio- cents each, and may be obtained of Mr. Knight's importing egent, E. Baldwin, 
linists; oot that I like Vieuxtemps less, but that I like Sivori more—nye much, 155 Broadway. 

much more. In fact, to sum up in a few words, he completely realises the 

idea formed in one’s mind of the highest degree of excellence to be obtained G rome > Avene vi Macazixe ror Maren 1908.—In thle wombee af 
on this instrument. There he is—the personification of your dreams—an im- ?**2#™ there is an illustration cailed “ The Duenna,” which of itself is worth 
spired player. Others have made the Violin speak—boat he makes it sing, and the price of the number; but here are also a plate of Fashions and one of 
For — and Music. The literary portion is from approved pens, the principal writers being 
udgment for which Jullien is s0 proverbial, he has celebrated the beethoven) |; otice 
Postival " at these Concerts, by confining the programme of the first part to , ikewise contributors to most of the Magazines which come under our F 
selections from that great Master. Juliien—thrice clever Jullien, has caught! : 

an American, who makes you all kinds of Yankee drinks first rate, (this is, of ~ ene of a Patriot in Prussia.—In 15i2 and °13, when Prussa 
course, in the promenade part), and as | lett my seat in the boxes to mingle _ reer ed to the dust before the armies of Napoleon, the celebrated 
ra Tow with ihe“ mole.” at smite to war the orden fon, ne of the whe braved ll dangers 
given are he differ o! ‘the different States, notwithstanding the numerous spies who were 

the quantity ak the erent! ing about in all directions, and exhorted the people to rise ia the cause of 
tables here, imbibing those delicious drinks through a double straw. ‘Calk not liberty. Arndt, by hiss deiguatirelur songs and personal eloquence, was 
then of going to war, when the two countries are dawn closely together more especially the ~ 
—no, rather as we sip our Mint Jule» or Sherry Cobbler on either side the’ the risk of hie Nés . ome nthe that the king promised to give his people 
great — let he drink “ mt. and happicess to each otier. They say “a 4 constitution and representation, and this he solemnly repeated at the 
good diuaer is the way to an uglishman s pocket,” and I know a good drink Congress of Vienna, The Prussians flew to arms with enthusiasm, Whea 
is the way to his heart, so here _ — by way of finale, —* May the Cobbler peace was restored the people uaturally expected the ratification of all 
arrange all difficuities at /as/.” ‘A straw can tell us which way = wind! these promises. Arndt and the other patriots, who had saved the throne, 


blows.""—Adieu lived in daily hopes; anti h 
. y hopes; and meantime they opposed themselves to the spread 
P.S.—By the way, Roche- Albert, whose name you may have seen to a great|\of French manners and customs, adopted old German manners and cus- 
many musical compositions of merit, is—Jullien. toms, and talked loudly and happily of noble things to come. Frederick 


, William IIl., however, remained silent; there were no signs of the fulfil- 
Literarp Notices. ment oi his promises. Arndt and his fellow patriots continued to live in 

ie full hopes, and declared aloud their full expectations Suddenly, in 1819, 

Kevitzner.—By Harrtet Lee—New York: Ferrett & Co—The reputa- 4 body of police was dispatched in al! directions, and the patriots were ar- 
tion of the * Canterpury Tales” by the Sisters Lee, is well known in the "std. Arndt, who was at the time a Professor of the University of Bona, 
Id. and th . hich ‘ f th e was seized, his house was taken possession of by the police, his papers and 
terary world, an is, which is one of them, :s among the most esteemed. Jetters carried oft, his rooms sealed up, and himself thrown into prison.—— 
One of its peculiar recommendations at present, however, to perusal, is the fact’ He was tried for hizh treason. But, though they tried all means, no such 


that it forms the basis, if not the entire plot, of Byron’s ** Werner,” a tragedy, thing could be proved, and he was acquitted. He was never told upon 
inthe pertormance of wich Macready so highly distinguished himself when“! crounds he had been arrested. He returned to his University and re- 
lest ho was amene us in thiseity. The anthese ‘ h sumed his lectures, But a letter speedily came from the minister forbid- 
to have been ding him to lecture, yet ordering that his salary as a Professor should be 
better acquainted with the secret recesses of the human heart than ladies in) continued. He could obtain no satisfactory explanation for this treatment. 
!t was great injury to all his foture prospects in all worldly respects, be- 
cause he was prevented from the students’ fees. Arndt took to cultivating 
hus garden and educating his children. is state he remained tll the 

acces present king, » by 
Covsin Hinton, ok Fritnxo or Por —By Elien Pickering.—New York; poet was restored to full liberty for the exercise of his powers. But, mean- 
Ferrett & Co.—We need not be at any pains to do justice to the talents of had ot for long 
would have enabled him to leave good profits of industry to his chudren, 

; : t to observe that the work before us is 
this lady ; it will be sufficient » observe that the w ark before us is worthy of pp... twenty years were cleariy the period for the harvest of life. Nearly 
those which have preceded it from the same pen. She ts excellent in narra-| all that had gone before he had been laboriously fitung himself for his 
otlice, and then down comes the iron bar upon the very mid-day of his mor- 
obvious moral as lier object. tal course, Arndt bitterly felt Uke injustice of his previous tieatment, for 
‘ which no compensation was made; nor did it teach him prudence,” for 
Tue Gamester. —A Tragec y.—By Edward Moore.—New York : ‘Taylor, at an evening party, a few years ago, when a friend was congratulating him 
Wilde & Co.—We have here No. 13 of the series of acted Drama. It bas, upon his restoration, Arndt, who was standing close within the hearing of 


always been a valued part of the “ Stock ’’ drama, and has heiped to dis-| 4 Prussian prince, slapped his friend significantly upon the shoulder, and 
answered aloud, ‘** Ah, my dear boy, the murder teas committed : I am par- 


tinguish many a Star of the Theatrical Heaven ; it has, however, its faults as doned in my grave.” But, although the direct grounds of his asrest and 
weil as its beauties. trial for high treason had never been stated, an accidental cirewmstance, 
Tue Cotumptan Macazine ror Marcn 1846.—New York: Israel Post — *°Me years since, brought it to light. The grounds were the discovery of 
The embellishments of this clever miscellany consists of * Rip Van Winkle,”) * Cerin letter among his papers, which letter was evidently a reply to 
some communication of his on the subject of the promised constitution. 

and ** The Boston Boys and General Gage,” and the letter-press—all of) aig who does the reader imagine this treasonable letter came from? Jt 


general have opportunity to be, and more particularly of those portions in which 
the fiercer and more violent passions and unconscious weaknesses reside. ‘The 


tive, exciting in incident, perspicuous in style, and as always a sound and| 


which is original—is as usual from the most approved |nerati of the day. was from the late King himself! Yet the poet, now in very advanced 
, ew , , , vars has no redress except to be allowed to prosecute his labors as a 
MaGazine ror Marcu 1846 —N c m.|/years to be alow 
New York Macazine vor Marcu 1846 ew York: Wim. 


Taylor.—We have, in the number before us, four excellent engravings on A True Dog Story.—We go in for good dug stories, and we never heard 
Steel, several fine wood cuts, and no fewerthan sixty-four pages of letter-press|!¢ 4 etter one than the lowing from the New Verk Globe : 

On Monday atternoon, as a drove of cattle was passing up the Bowery, a 

Famity Mepicat Hervat.—Vol, IL., Parts I. and Il.—Edited by P. P. bull-terrier jumped from the top of a stage on which he was chained, in 

. re a re periodical published s monthly. of the Theatre, broke his chain in the fall to the ground, dashed into 

Good, A.M.—A very usetul «nd instructive penodical published semi-iwonth!y,/ |i)... herd, and seized a young steer by the nose. The affrighted bullock, 

containing ** The Botanical Analysis, Natural History, and Chemical and Me-)\ smarting with pain, went of] at full speed up the Bowery, with the dog 

clinging to his nose, and all the time swinging clear of the ground. The 

$1,5 steer would stop occasionally, and endeavor to rid hunself ofthe ugly jewel 

gravings, and the work is at the low cost of 01,40 per encom. j'in his snout, by dashi 1 it on the ground, and against the walls, the posts, 

Count Junian, o« THE Last Days or tHe Gorn.— By ‘he Author of “ Guy) and the trees, ia his course, but still the unterrified dog held his grip, and 
Rivers,” Sc —New York: William ‘Taylor & Co.—Few writers either in| would not be shaken ofl, nor beaten off. > ; ‘a ‘ . 

adaptation of resources than William Gilmore Simms. Au able delineator, Vauxhall Garden by some men, who thought he had carried the joke—we 

of Southern manners, he has hitherto chiefly devoted his talents to matter re should say the dog —far enough, and who set about liberating the poor beast 


lating to the region of Georgia aud the adjoming country, but occasionally he from the misery he seemed to be in, when they ascertained that the re 
; | was dead! The bullock, in his tremendous efforts to knock him off, ha 


with equal felicity he has sketched other scene 
has wandered far away, aod : bh q y . —e beaten the breath out of him, and though it is net koown at what particular 
Phe work before us is to be considered as the sup- part of the route the dog * resigned his spirit,” yet it is certain he did not 
relinquish the hold he first took in front of the Theatre, even after he had 


of well approved character. 


dical Properties of Plants.” Each part contains two carefully coloured en-| 


umes, and peculiarities 
plement cr seque! to a very clever romance written by him about ten years ago, | 


” 5 ; ty ¢ ‘ - ceased to exts « to the nose of the steer a lifeless mass of bone 
a led ** Pelayo. In style it has something lofty and gorgeous about i: ;))ceased to exist, and hung to the a of . 
nd cal y “ muscle, until he was taken off as aforesaid. We do not believe that a 


|| parallel case can be found in the whole history of the canine race. We 

zarro,” and without being absurd, has in it much of the melodramatic. | understand that this dog was raised by a Mr. Kelly, of the Sixth Ward, who 

Ksiout’s Penny Macazine.—Part I.—Here is a most admirably improved! has more than once refused two hundred dollars for hin. He wasa sport- 
Series of a work which has long enjoyed a popularity unequalled by any other) dog, and wan trained the ring. 

lions sine: but -Ipproaching Water Perties.—Fllenborough’s first Naval exploit will 

in the world. It is now reduced in dimensions to a} , patti be te commend & squadron in order to captare the Pillars of Herculee— 

contains no fewer than 96 close-printed pages of matter all of a most enter-|| which he has been told will match admirably with his Gates of Somnauth. 


taining and instructive nature, and of a more elaborated literary character still|| His next expedition will be a voyage tothe North Pole, which he has prom- 
sed posterity to bring to England, and plant on the summit of Primrose Hill, 


edecessors. The late New Series’ 
than that of its pre . biects treated of and the; |!@ he should accomplish this great achievement, prizes will be distributed 
advance of the original design, as regar< ed the subjects treated of an e every year to the boy Who climbs to the top of the North Pole, after it has 
manner of treating them, and the Series of which we have the commencement] | heey properly greased. ‘The prizes will be appointments at the Admiralty 
before us is an advance aud improvement upon that,both in matter and manner.|jor else the command of a man of wal 


was considerably in il 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. | 


Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
UP The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pilis, | 


contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


O~ THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable and made on those prin 
ciples wich long experience has proved correct. Itisnow no speculation, when they 
are resorted to in sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the sto- 
mach and bowels, and in ali dyspeptic and bilious cases they are a great bDiessing. Le! 
every family keep these PILLS in the house. If faithfully used when there is occa- 
sion for medicine, it will be very seldom that a Doctor will be required. In all cases 
of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to their bodies to use these Pills. 


CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water must be adapted to the nature 
of the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted 
to the seed, or there wil! be no increase. The climate must have those matters in it 
which wiil unite and keep alive epidemical or contagious poisows, or they will become 
extinguished, as a lamp that is unsupplied with oil, So it is likewise with the human 
frame, it cannot be materially affected by epidemicai or contagious maladies, unless 
there be those matters floating in the circulation which offer the appropriate soil. By) 
purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which have aflinity with those impurities 
upon which contagion feeds, we miay aiways feel secure, whatever disease may rage 
around us. True, we may have it, but it wili soon be over, our sickness will be the 
affair of a day or two, while those who have been too wise to use this simple and ex- 
cellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months of sickness. 


TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take tem so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
your sickness wil! be the affair of a day or two, while those whoare too wise to follow 
this common-sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
for Brandreth's Pills whether these things are so or not. Let them enquire among 
their friends and ask the same question. Verily if EVIDENCE is wanted it shall be 
procured. To the sick, let me say, use the 

BRANDRETH PILLS 
Is the best advice mortal man can give you. 
0G Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase cf 
them you will obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, MD. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway; also, 
at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 
Brooklyn. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
FOURTH SEASON.—THIRD CONCERT. 
HE PUBLIC and tne SUBSCRIBERS are respectiully informed that the THIRD) 
CONCERT ot the present season will take place on Saturday evening, March 7,, 
atthe Apollo Rooms. By order, JAMES L. ENSIGN, See’y. 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 
THE GREAT CURE. 
N° pain is comparable to that of the Tooth-ache Al! the body may be |n beaith, 
but this trivial thing, comparatively speak ing, excites in a little while the whole 
frame to anguish. The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy 
amanner as possible. The comfort that should be sougut feris the CLOVE ANO- 
DYNE TOOTH - ACHE DROPS, a remedy that, while it removes the pain, preserves 
the teeth, and thus blesses as well as venelis. These drops have been extensively 
used, and thousands wil! bear grateful testimony to their value as a speedy and per- 
manent cre for the tooth-ache. Tovse subject to this horrible pain, should remember 
that the CLOVE ANODYNE will certainly cure itin one minute, when applied to the 
affected nerve. 
d and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers, 
Street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. Wiliam Street, and 77 East Broadway, and 
sold also by all respectable Druggists inthe United States. Price 25 cents. (fh2s. 
ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES. | 
THIS Baisam is « prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists: 
—has been a long time in use, and is confidently recommended to the’ 
public as the best and most successful Salve ever used for inflammator\ 
diseases of the Eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the 
ball of the Eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes ali, 
appearance of disease after twoor three applirations. 

in dimness of sight caused by fixed attention lo minute objects, or by long exposure 
to a strong Jight, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age. 
it is a sure restorer, and should ve used by al! who find their eye -sight failing without, 
any apparent disease. This Balsam has restered sight in maqy instances where al-| 
most total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years 
Inflammation, ind soreness cansed by blows, contusions, or wounds on the Eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of an irritating nature introduced under the eye ids, is very soon 
removed by the application of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredu 
lous of its astonishing efficacy. Put upin jars with ful! directions for use. Price 2° 
cents. 

Prepared and Sold by A.B. SANDS & CO., Wholesale and Retai! Chemists and. 
Druggists, 273 Broadway, coruer Chambers Street, (Granite Building), and 100 Fulton 
cor. William Street, and 77 East Broadway. And sold aisoby all respectable Druggists 
in the United States. fb2s—cf. 


PURE BEAR'S OIL. 

THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF TIE HAIR. 

THE oldest writers on the subject of the hatr have one and a!) 
alluded to the properties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a 
preservative and beautitier of Nature’s covering for the head.” — 

ippocrates,the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his * Treatise ou the Parts of the Human Body,” “ that the 
fat of the Ursus (Bear) is very nutritive in starting and preserving, 
the roots of the hair of adults, when premature baidness occurs. The inner mem- 
branes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are covered with a shining fat which! 


| STATE CONVENTION. 

| Stare or New York, ss, 
F, the Secretary of State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State 
having formed a Board of State Canvassers, and having in conformity to the pro. 

visions of the act entitled “ An act recommending a Convention of the People of 

the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvassed and estimated the whole number of 

vetes or ballots given for and against the said proposed “ Convention” at a( entral 


| Flection held in the said State on the fourth day of November, in the year 1845, accord. 
| ing to the certified statements of the said votes or ballots received by the Secretary of 
State, in the manner directed by the said act, do hereby determine, declare and certify 


that the whole number of votes or ballots given under and by virtue of the said act was 
two hundred and forty-seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen ; that of the said 
number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fiity-seven votes or bai. 
lots were given for the said Convention :--That of the said first mentioned number 
thirty-three thousand, eight hundred and sixty votes or ballots were given against the 
said Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass that a majority of the votes or 


| ballots given as aforesaid are for a Convention, the said canvassers do farther Certify 
| and Declare that a Convention of the peopie of the said State will be called accordingly : 


and that an election for Delegates to the said Convention will be held on the last Tues 
day of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the Capitol, in the City of Al! 
bany, on the first Monday in June, 1546, pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act 
of the Legislature. 

Given under our hands at the Secretary of States’ Office, in the City of Albany, the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year ot our Lord, one thousand ‘eight 
hundved and forty-five N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State 

FLAGG, Comptroiler, 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 
Srarre or New Oprice. 
I certify the preceeding to be a true copy of an original certificate of the Board of State 
Canvassers, on tile in this office. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, at the City of Albany, the twenty-sixth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-tive. N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 

Srarr or New Yoru, Orrice, Albany, January 28th, 1846, 
To the Sheriff of the County of New York —Sir: Notice is hereby given, that pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘‘An act recommending a Convention of the 
People of this State, passed May 13, 1845,” an election will be held on the last Tuesday 
of April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 
Convention to be held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and certificate 
above recited. 
The number of Delegates to be chosen in the covnty of New York will be the same 
as the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. Respectfully yours, 
N.S BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Sue Orrvrice, New York, Febroary 7, 1846. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re 
quirements of the statute im such case made and provided for. 
WM. JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
GG All the public newspapers in the county wil! publish the above once in each 
week until election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. Vi., title 3d, artacie 3d, part Ist, page 140. [f.21) 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves, and which are at jeast equal to any that 
have been heretotore executed. M. B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, lo the very ane specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENEFSSES on exhibition at his Establishment, believing 
that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with 
gard to their dur* bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
in all cases are warrantedto give salisiaction. Thecoltourng department isin the hands 

of a competent and praciica! person, and in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
D> The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mr. M.B. 


BRADY forthe most BrFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup 
plied. M. B. BRADY. (Apy. 


THE “INMAN GALLERY ” 

The Inman Gallery is now open at the Art Union Rooms, No 322 Broadway, and the 
Exhibition wil! continue during four weeks. 

Tickets are now ready and may be obtained of the Treasurer, R. B. FOSDICK, No. 
352 Broadway, and at the Art Union Gallery, 322 Broadway, or of any member of the 
ommittee. 

Season Tickets 50 cents. Sing'e admission 25 cents. Catalogues 12) cents. 


ST. DAVID'S DAY. 
REVIVAL OF ANCIENT CUSTOMS AND HOSPITALITIES. 
HE NATIONAL CAMBRIANS of the City of New York, will celebrate the com- 
ing Cambrian Anniversary by a Geatiemen’s Dinner Party, after the style and 
manner ot the original celebrations by the old-iashioned Weish of this city, at the 
MINERVA ROOMS, No. 405 Brovdway.on MONDAY EVENING, the 2d day ot March, 
Ind0. No pains will be spared by the Stewards and Committees, to render this festival 
inevery respect worthy the patronage of those who may honour it. A magnincent 
National Banner is now being paiuted for the occasion, ‘rom the design furnisaed by 
the Rev. Thomas Price, the Weish Historian, aud Sir Samuel R Meyrick—and wi)! 
with other decorations, adorn the Banquet Room. Numercus invitations he ve been 
giveu to distinguished guests, many of whom will be present to grace the occasion.— 
ae have been made by the Toast and Song Committee, to render their duties 
satisfactory. Several professional and amateur singers will sing « i y 
The Hon ROBERT it. MORKRIS will presiae 
Tickets for the Dinner may be had at the following places :— 
St. David’s Hali, No. 242 Walker stieet. 
Shaves, No.8 Thames street. 
Minerva Rooms, 406 Broady ay 
Bell Tavern, 185 Canali Street. 
Carnarvon Castie, 14 Oak Street. 
Walton House, 32) Pear! Street 
Anglo American Office, 4 Barclay Street. 
Old Countryman Office, 142 Nassau Street. 
Also withthe Committee of Arrangements, and other houses to be hereafter select 


ed By ordet of the National Standing Committee, 


Feb14-3t.] 


D. L. JONES, Treasurer. 
PATENT LAP-WELDED 

IRON BOILER FLUES, 

14) FEET LONG, AND 1} INCHES To 4 INCHES DIAMETER, 

THOMAS PROSSER, Patentec. 


No. 6 Laberty Street, N. York. {{b7-2m* 


forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots of the hair that covers) THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE PENNY CYCLOP_LEDIA, & 


them so profusely. This is a law of nature, and it follows tha’ the oii procuced from. 
the fat of this animal, is very useful) to the human race, in leading to the recovery of | 
the hair when prematurely jest.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bea:’s Oi! forthe 


hair. For yeais, the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians, le 


the best remedy fur dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and ali complaints, 
connected therewith. Great care should be taken in ai! cases as tothe genuineness. 


and purity of the oil. The real article carefully purified and h'ghiy perfumed, forsale. 


by A. B SANDS & CO, Chemisis, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers Street. \0u Pulton 
Street, corner Wi\liam, and 77 East Broadway, and by all respectabie Drugyists in the 
United States. Price 50 cenys for large, and 25 cents for smal! bottles. (bas—tf 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gen- 
tlemen, or a Gentleman and his wife,can be accommodated with Apartments and 


Board to any specified extent,by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. Jubn’s Park). 
where every attention wil! be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence : an oa inated ies income pe 


- The most satisfactory references will be given and expected. 


Imported and For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, 
. BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, 

. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “Society for the Diffusion o - 
dge,”—Volume for 1845 is now complete. Aji the back volumes 
2 THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP E£DIA.—It is unnecessary, in 

announcement, lo point out the vaine of this * Supplement to the Cyeiopeaia.” 
0 the purchasers of the original work it will oe almost indispensable ; for, ranging 


over the whole field of knowledge, is was impossible, with every ¢ 
maternal omissions of matters which ought to have found a 
even to readers who may not desire to possess the complete Work. the Supplement 
has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the march ot Progressive Knowledge.— 
Volume ONE is now complete and may be had bound in sheep, or in parts. ~ 


3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOP_EDIA OF THE “ SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU 


ny Cyclopedia was de- 
work of much less magnitude 


was contemplated. From its commencement it has been Supported by 4 great body of 


» | Contributors, i t th ‘ 
M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana and Princip the grea: branches of 


as authorities, and have acquired cele- 


Segars in all their variety. brity, wherev 
Leal Tobacco for Segar Manufartaress, and Manufactured Tobacco, [Ju7-ly. | shoepy rin — 18 ready,—Complete and bound in 
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G. B. CLARKE, 
PASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- 
G. lishment during the last \welve months, and atthe same time wouldinform the 
readers of ** The Angio American,” that his charges for Lhe first quality of Garments is 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Buudage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 

tablishinent G B. ©. was for a long period connected. 

GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats trom... $16,00 to $20,00 
Blk Cass Pants (Doeskin).......... 6,001t0 8,50 
Satin Vests of the very best 3,50 to 4,50 


1,50 to 2,00 


Pants and Vests ... 
Joun Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, Londoa. 


uw? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


(Mrs-tt.j 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 


HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotei, situate in the centre of bu-! 


siness, and adjacent tu the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, lias oeen newly 
furmshed with the utrnost regard to the comtort of Families and Travellers. 
siness wilt be conducted by Mr. IN¢ 


North American Hote!, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 


The Table will be plentifally supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, 2d the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors., 
attention to the comfort andconvenlence of ther 


From their experience, and a strict 
Guests, they respectfully solicit a stare ot public patronage. 

(ge Excelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the Motel. 

My3i-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


The bu- 
iLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

| CAPITAL $2,500,000, 
HEinsured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American polj- 
cles. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LUNDON, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Orrice 74 WaLL STREET. 

JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman, } 
John i. Paimer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 

| George Barciay, Esq. 

| Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq. | 


} 


New York. 


Gorham A. Worth, Esq. 
Samuel! M. Fox, &sq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears C, Walker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States; 
and British N. A. Colones. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street. ? 
ALEXANUER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101] Franklin Street. gue York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


Philadelphia. 


BanKeERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SouiciTor. 


TAPSCOTT'S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Sovuru Srreet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect-; 
fully informed by the Suoseribers, that the same system that characterized thei 
house, ani gave such unbounded s itisfaction the past year, will be continued through 


the season of 1545 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to ail par 


hes, necessitates one of the to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 


to the same, therefore the departure of every passeng® “rom that place will be superin 


tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent 
‘or willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board ,¢ 
that such willbe the case 


ship in as comfortable 4 manner is possibie. etter pruol 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the busines 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri 
bers are Agents Comprise the 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anv rug UN'TED LINE 


OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre 
cluded The wel) established character of those Lines renders further comment unne 


cessary ; suffice tt therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
all cases where those 


toall parties who may sond for their friends through them. In 
sent for decline coming out, ihe full «mount of money paid fortheir passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in !retand or Scotland can be se 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 
South Streetcor. M«iden Lane. 
Agency in Liverpooi— 

Myl0-tf) WM. TAPSCOTT, of GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 

The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
| great importance to the assured, and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, Viz :— 

The peculiar advantage secured to the assured by af png ome of the Loan Depart- 
ment, thus blending the utility of a Sevings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A lergesum to be permanently invested in the United States in the names of three 
of the Local Directors,(as Trustees)—avatiable always tothe assured as a Guarantee 
Fund. 

The payment of premiums, annua!!ly, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 


No charge tor stamp duty. 
Tiurty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


olicy. 

raveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scae. 

* Conditions inthe policy !ess onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure date 
for calculations of the vaueof the bonus” in thisinstitution. These profits wiilat 
each division be PAID IN CasH if desired 
Heong unconnected with Marie or Fire Insurance. 

The rates “ for ite with profits” are dower than those of any other foreign Company 
errectine Lire NsuRancein New York, 

The pubiie are respectfully requested Lo examine the distinguishing principles of this 
nstitulion—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—betore deciding to insure eisewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 


Fee paid by the Nociety. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent- 
DR. POWELL, M.D., 


o'clock, P.M. 
(Sept.6 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jeweiry Store). awarded the Medal, fou 
Premiums, and two ** highest honors,’ at the Exhilntions at Boston, New York, and Phila 
— respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhiinted. 
rice of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places 


sotua no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker 


inany weather. 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for 


warded to any desired point, at !ower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skiifnl operators. Apply 1s above 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ERSONS wishing to remit money to their frends in any part of England, Ireland 
able at sight without discount 


Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra'ts pay 
forany amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :- 


IN ENGLAND—The Nationa! and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Rarned & 


Co., Exchange and PD scount Bank, Liverpoo!, Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & © ., London- 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 
IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincia! 
throughout Ireland. 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Rank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland 
\ 


My !0-tf 


Bank and branche 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO'S OLD ESTABL'SHED UN!TED STATES 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York. 


HERDMAN, KEENAN & Liverpoo!. 
tue regular Liverpool packe 


ASSAGE to aod from Great Britain and freland by 
ships, sailing every jays. The sabscribers in calling the attention ef ole 
antrynen and th mbuc generally, totheir anequalled arrangements for 


it persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the ousiness of the 
use at Liverpool will be conducted by its branch, ander the name of Herdman 
Keenan & Co 

see the greatimportance of having a brinch of the house in Liverpool, as it will pre 
Cade all unnecessary delay of the emigrant 
wellknown to be of the first and iargest class, and very fast sailers, commanded by 


‘ind and expenenced men; and as they sail every five days from Liverpool, offers 
Wita such superior arrangements, te svbseri- 
cers look forward for a continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally ex- 
tended to them for so many vears past, andin case of any of them engaged do not em- 


very facility that can be furnished 


‘irk, the passage money wil! be refunded as customary. 


Tae steamboat passaze from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if 


required 
Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it 


*ill be done satisfactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of | = 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend- , 
td. A draft will then be forwarded per first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for. 
Drafts ae made payable at the following Banking Institutions 


"me returned by mail. 
on demand, without any charge,viz:— 


In England, Messrs. James Bult, Son & Co.. Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned| ‘esteemed species and varieties ; 
&Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provincial Bank of England! Orders for Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bougwets of choice 


District Bank B lowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


ind Branches throughout England and Wales. 
Airmingham Ba iking Company, Laneaster Banking Company. 


In freland—National Bank of lreland, and Provincial Bank of Lreland, and their) Gentlemensupplied with experie 


Sranches in all the principal towns throughout the country. 


In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank || 


f Scotland and Branches 
Por further particulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to 
JOUN TERDMAN & 61 Sooth-st..N. York. 


HERDMAN, KBENAN & CO.. Liverpool. 


N.B.—Pirst class ships are despatched from New York to New Orieans, Mobile,| jber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. 


Charleston, and Savannah, duing the fall of each year, by which freight and passen-, 
We will also be prepared to forward passengers 


ind their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to al! parts of the interior, by the different 


fers are taken at the lowest rates. 


“ehaland rajlroad routes, al the lowest rates Noy.8-tf. 


& J.T. TAPS: OTT. South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. 


ringing Canada,inthe very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 


Those sending for their friends through this estab ishment, willat once to almost any part of the Union. 


The ships emploved in this Line are cated by addressing, post paid, ’ 


Oculist and Operative Surgeon. 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 

) to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful, This 
afiec'ion is f-equentiy far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exinbiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual ob-curity and impairment 
of vision, objects at first jooking misty or contused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
tinctly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more mdistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
float in the air, Meshes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
minating in total loss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectua)ly removed. The 
most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
be distinguished frem the paturail. 

SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.J3-ly. 


erts 


» CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 

South Sircet, corner Maidon Lane 
| CLEVELAND In 60 hours. 


PALO in 36 hours. | 
x DETROIT in 4 days. 
’ MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO jin 6 days 


TORONTO, HaMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2) to 3 days. 

HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 

the Erie, Pennsylvamia, ‘hio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 

&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontarie, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 

' Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadephia, and Baltimore, 
i &c ,are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the WesternStates and 


> Persons zoiug West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘‘ Emigrant’s 
. ‘Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will ve cheerfully communi 
& J. T. TAPSCOTT .South-st., 


corner Maiden Lane 


THOMAS 8S, CUMMINGS, 
MINIATURE PAINTER. 
THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR.. 
ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. 


[dec.6-iy. 
FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse piants of ail the m 
aiso, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


need Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with fo 
Ap. 20 tf. 


ces. 


| TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
| | ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
| themselves of their superfivous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
H LEVETT. 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


Pamilies and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
I? All orders leftat the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post One, be 


[punctually attended to. 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for clasticity endeay; 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses agreater 

degree of strength than other iine pointed pen, thus making oi amore durable charac- 
ter. 

The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in ail sections of this: 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following polats of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. ; 

The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siag. 
View of the Jet at os 
Fountain in the Park, New York, | 
“ in Union Park, ss 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style) 
must render them the most popular of any offered t> the American public. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMEKICAN PEN--An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com-| 
bining strength with consideradie elasticity, Jor sale to the trade by | 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
oO es NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the ilth of cach 
mouth:— 

FROM NEW YORK. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depoyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, LIth Nov. | 
GARRICK, Capt. B. L. H. Trask, 26th Oct. GARRICK, Capt. B. IL. Trask, ith Dec. 
ROSULUS, Capt. Asa Eldridge, 26tn Nov. | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, Lith Jan. | 
SIDDUNS, Capt. B. Cobo, 26th Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. BE. B. Cobo, llth Feb. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers, 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
ef passage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are} 
commanded by experienced masters, who wil. make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them,untess regular bills of jaden are signed theretor. For freight! 
Or passage, apply to COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12! cents per single sheet, 50cents per ounce.) 
and newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Coilius & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers) 
to discontinue all Advertisemeits Hot ia their uames of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan aud Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tt. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the I 1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month — 

Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
WaTERLOoo, W. H. Alien, | Nov. 11, Mar. il, July 11 | Dee 26, Ap 26, aug 26, 
Joun &. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26, 
Srepugn Wuitney, | Thompson, Jau. 11, May Sept 11 | Feb2t,Ju 26, Oct 26, 
VIRGINIAN, | c. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June li, Oct. 11 | Mar 26, Jui 26, Nov 26. 


The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of ther 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsivie for any 
army amt package,sent by the above ships. forwhicha billof lading js not signed. 
For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING trom New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month, 
excepting tuat when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatcned 
on the succeeding day. 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. | 
Asitburtoa, H. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Peb. 21, June 21. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, Juty 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye, Apriié, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

These suips are of a very superior character; aré not surpassed either im point of 
elegance and comfort of thelr Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements to stippers, lo wom every facilily will be granted. 

They are commande d by experienced and abie men, whuse exertions will always be 

evoted to the promotion of the convenience aad comfort of passengers. ! 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, tor which ampie stores of every) 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at ail Limes be obtained 
upon application to the Ste wards. 

gg Neitner the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parceis, or Packages sent by (hem, ualess regular Bills of Laaing are signed therefor. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH aND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will sueceed each other, in the order in woich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the ist, l0th and 20th, aad from London on the 7th, 


17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 
From New York. 


From Portsmouth. 


Ships. Captains. 

St. James P.R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberiand &. Griswold 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1, Nov. 

Gladiator R. L. Buating 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 0 
Mediator 1.M.Chadwick Feb. I, June 1,0ct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland Kaight } 10, 10, WApril 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
Quebec B. Heburd 20, 20, Q0 10, 
Victoria BE. Morgana \Marchl,July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Weilliagton Chadwick 10, 19May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 

Hendrick Hudson! G. Moore | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert 'W.3 Seoor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ! 20, 20 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct, 1, Feb. | 
Westminster |Hovey | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care wiiloe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 


scription. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines . 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters. parcels or packages seat bythem, uniess regular bills of lading are signed 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,o¢ to 
My24-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD. 70 South st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


ng day, viz:— 
=. » Masters. {Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 

bi 'W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. uly 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16) 
— 's. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprii if 
Moatezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.l6Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16, 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 


Columbus G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, Tune 16 
Yorkshire, (new) D.G Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16Nov. Mar. July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience , and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for whighsamp'e stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur-, 
ished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these. ships will be responsible for any letters | 
cels or packages sent by them, unless regulargbills of lading are signed therefor. j 


passage, apply t 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C.H.MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


u 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
This medicine has in many thousand iustances brought health and returning vigor 
to the weak and languid frame. Its operation extends itself to the remutesttrans- 
actions of the general system, and consists inremoving diseased action in the absorb- 
ng and secreting vessels. 
The blood contains the elements of the whole animal structure—fesh and fibre, 
jlands, muscles, tendons, the najis, the hair, and even the bones themse!ves, are a}| 


| sustained by the blood. Well, then, may it vecailed the stream of life. In Proportion 


to the purity of fluid will be that of the substance into which itis continually changing. 


| Corrupt biood insteag of producing healthy flesh, is likely enough to develope sores 


and ulcers. When these appear, whether in the specine furm of Scrotula, in all its 
muititosm and disgusting shapes, or eruptions in ail their uishguring varie.y, rheuma- 
lism, dillous disorders, generai relaxation and debility, and 4 host of complaints aris. 
ing from disoreered secretions, tuere is no detergent, it is believed, that will so ra. 


| pidly neutralize the virus in the bloodfrom which t hey spring and effect a radical cure 


as this preparation. 

Furtugr TEstimony.—The tollowing is an extract froma letter received from Rey’ 
William Galusia 

Bexksuire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 

Messrs. Sands:—I! have been afflicted witha severe pain in my side, occasiuned by 
a diseased liver, for the last twenty years; suffering at Limes what language cannot 
convey, but since taking your Sarsaparilia | have been greatly relieved so touch so 
(hat! have been avle to attend tomy business, aud preach occasionally tor the jast 
ftteen months. 1] wholly discarded all other mecicine, and thoroughly tried the Sar 
sapariila, which | can recommend in truth and sincerity to all those who are in any 
way afflicted with any species of Scrofulous complaints. There have been some re- 
markable cures effected by its use in this vicimity. Mus. |. Shaw, by the use of six 
bottles, was restored to better health than she had betore enjoyed for ten years, and 
Mrs. W. Stevens, who had been severely aiflicted with Liysivelas, was entireiy cured 
by the use of a few bottles. —Yours, truiy, REV. WM. GALUSHA. 


New-York, April 22, 1845. 

Messrs. A. B. & VD. Sands:—Gentiemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the 
community at large, | send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sar- 
sapariila, that others who are now sullering may have their confidence established and 
use your medicine without delay. 

| was troubled with 4 severe uicer on my ankle, which extended half way upto the 
knee, discharging very ollensive matter, itching, burning, and dc priving me often of 
my rest at night, and very painiui to bear. 

I was recommenced to use your Sersaparilla by Mr. James McConnell, who had 
been cured by It, and aller using five botties 1 was completely cured. 

I have delayed sending you this certificate ‘or one year since the cure was effected, 
in order to ascertain with ce:tainty whether it was a permanen( cure, and it now gives 
me the greatest pleasure to add that | have neither seen nor felt the slightest 1e-ap- 
pearance of it, and that | am entirely well.—Yours very truly, 

SARAH M‘INTYRE, 240 Delancy-st., N. York. 


For turther particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy see 
pamphiets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and solid, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per outtie, six bottiestor $5. John Hoiiand & Co., Montrea! ; Joun Musson, Quebec; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; 8. T. Urqunart, Toronto; T. Bikie, Mamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appolutment. 

The public are respecttuily requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsapari/la that 
las and 1s Constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficull ciass of dis 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa*tila, and take 
Qo other 


PARK’S LIFE PILLS. 


*B EAD the following testimoniaisin favor of PARR’'S LIFE PILLS, which havebeen 
selected from hundreds of similiar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinciatr Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Medison 

¥. 


County, N. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr 
1. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in whichopinion Mr.A Beilamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Inveed,these Pills have superseded ail others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,”’ and | have never yet 
met wilthan Instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 


cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) 8. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Novy. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As | have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | teei it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public | was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford Me any relief. At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found greatrelief. I have since 
Laken three boxes more, and now thank God, 1 find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
oipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
beieve Parr’s Life Pills is the bestmedicine for the above complaints, and likewise asa 

tamily medicine, yet offered tu the public.—I remain, 
Yours respecttuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Phaiadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Lite Pills, can give you my testimony in their favour without the jeast 
hesitation. For the last five years | have been aiilicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
smothering ia the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak #s to be almost unable to walk; and I coule not sieep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complaint. | have spent over two hundred dollats for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and! can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than J have expenenced for the last five 
years. lam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever! did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadeiphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court. London, and 
7 Fulton Street, New York and by ai! respectable Druggists in the United States 
16 
Go AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 
J. T. WILLISTON, Dealer in Watches, No 1 Courtiandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
Broadway.—All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, orthe 
money refunded. Watches, Clocks Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
ble, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
years inthe most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
complicated work that can be produced, 
(aj- Trade work promptly done on reasonabie terms. T. J. WILLISTON, 
| Nov 8-ly. No. | Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 
LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 
Office hours from 9 A.M.to 6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
nd other instruments in allparts of the City, without any extra charge, (My24-ly, 
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